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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DEVONSHIRE once more stands disgraced among the English 
counties. A majority of 3755 to 3128 have elected Mr. ParKER 
in preference to Lord Joun RussEtxt. Last week, we stated our 
conviction, that if the electors were rational beings, they could 
not make such a choice. But, to their shame be it spoken, they 
have been stupified and intimidated by the Clergy and their land- 
lords into a most unworthy exercise of the franchise. 

By the result of this election, the Liberal party loses and the 
Tories gain one vote in: the House of Commons. There may be 
also some, not much, inconvenience arising from the temporary 
absence of Lord Joun Russett from the House. This is the 
sum total of evil involved in the Devonshire disaster. The Tories 
most absurdly pretend to consider it as something like a death- 
blow to the new Ministry. The elections in Northumberland, 
Manchester, Nottingham, Cambridge, Sandwich, Falmouth, 
Edinburgh, Leith, and Dundee, are all to count for nothing in the 
estimate of the state of public feeling. In Devonshire alone is 
the voice of the nation to be heard. It is only within the diocese 
of the consistent and unprejudiced PHittpors—from the in- 
‘dependent tenantry of Lord Rottze—the pure Corporations of 
Exeter, Totness, and Dartmouth—that we can learn how English- 
‘men ought to act and feel. Such, in effect, is the Tory argument. 
It is needless to dwell on its utter absurdity. If there is one county 
‘more than another in England likely to be acted on by the 
No-Popery cry, it is Devonshire. Yet even there, it is certain, 
that had the electors been free agents,—had they not been driven 
to the poll by their landlords and the tithe-owning clergy, having 
the power to ruin them in estate,--Lord Joun RussELi would 
haye been elected by a large majority. As it is, he had 3128 votes 
out of 6883. Ifthe Tories will recollect the Anti-Catholic enthu- 
siasm of Devonshire in 1829, and compare it with the dogged and 
dejected manner in which, as Mr. Cuartes Butter remarked, their 
vassals lifted up their voices in Mr. Parker's behalf at the late 
election, they will find that the ground is slipping from under 
them in one of their strongest and last retreats. Were we Tories, 
contemplating the progress and result of the Devonshire contest, 
we should rejoice with trembling. 

Considerable advantage to the Liberal cause will arise out of the 
events of this election. The necessity of providing security for the 
Sree exercise of the franchise has been made more evident. Unless 
the representation is to be a mockery, protection from overbearing 
jandlords and tithe-owners must be given to the dependent voter, 
Every succeeding contest augments the advocates of the Ballot; 
and it will be seen that the proceedings of the petty tyrants of 
Devonshire have greatly swelled their numbers. The conduct of 
the Clergy has done much to concentrate public hatred against 
the political Church. Instead of standing aloof from worldly 
strifes, or of siding with the mass of the People, they are fierce 
partisans, and side with the Aristocracy. It is stated that only 
six clergymen in the entire division voted with the Liberal party ; 
‘while the parsons swarmed on the committees of Mr. PARKER, 
This active zeal in behalf of Toryism and corruption is not what 
the Clergy are paid for. The eountry will not endure it. A few 
more such exhibitions as these of the Devonshire parsons may be 
fatal to the Establishment as a political engine, such as it now 
undoubtedly is. For these reasons, we are encouraged to believe 
that the temporary triumph of our antagonists will produce at ng 
distant day material benefit to that cause which they intended to 
injure. - 

It is gratifying to know that the party which has rejected Lord 
Joun RussEix is becoming weaker as time rolls on; for its bi- 
gotry is still as conspicuous as when it forced Sir Roperr Pee. 
from Oxford, and compelled him to take refuge in Sir MANAsSEH 
Lopez's now mutilated borough of Westbury. Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL, who occupies the identical post that Sir Ronert Pee. 
held in 1829 (being Home Secretary and Ministerial Leader), 
must be content to resemble his predecessor in another point— 
he too must resort to a small and dependent constituency for a 
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temporary seat in the House of Commons. But the Reformers will 
not allow their champion to remain long in this situation. Lord 
Joun Russgwv has proved himself true to those principles which, 
as he manfully told the South Devonshire electors on the eve of 
the poll, he for one could not abandon though nine-tenths of the 
People of England were to reject them. He suffers for his poli- 
tical honesty; and not one, but many of the largest constituencies 
in the Three Kingdoms, would gladly return him if they had the 
opportunity. A good time iscoming. Lord Joun having earned 
the highest distinctions of patriotism, assuredly will not miss the 
highest place in the confidence of an enlightened commanity. 
His position in Devonshire, on the debateable ground between old 
Bigotry and young Liberalism, must always have been insecure < 
this, being the post of danger, was the post of honour; but it is 
not, in the view of utility, the natural or proper place for a states- 
man called upon to act a decided part as a Liberal Minister and 
Leader of the Reformers in the Representative Assembly. 


This is the only election defeat we have to record. Lord Mor- 
PETH is said to be secure of a considerable majority in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire; while Sir Jonn CAmpse.t has _ been re- 
turned for Edinburgh, Colonel Leira Hay for Elgin, Mr. Cur- 
LAR Fxreusson for Kirkcudbrightshire, Mr. Ropert Sreuarr 
for Haddington, Lord Advocate Murray for Leith (by a large 
majority), Lord Howick for Northumberland, Sergeant Perrin 
for Cashel, and Mr. O'Loueuitin for Dungarvan. 

Mr. Lirrteton has been raised to the Peerage, by the title of 
Baron Haraerton; and this will create a vacancy in South 
Staffordshire, to supply which, Colonel Anson is a candidate 
on the Liberal, and Sir F. H. Goopricxs on the Tory side. Sir 
Joun Byne has been made Lord Strarrorp of Harmondsworth ; 
and of course gives up his seat for Poole. 





——S 


The trial of the prisoners implicated in the disturbances at 
Paris, Lyons, and other places in France, in April 1834, com- 
menced on Tuesday. A battery of cannon was concealed in the 
Palace of the Luxembourg, but there was no extraordinary 
display of foree to prevent disturbance. A hall has _ been 
constructed for the occasion, of lath and plaster, and redolent 
of damp paint, but gorgeous and gilded withal. DucHATEL, 
Guizor, and Dz Brogire, were visible in one of the side- 
galleries soon after the hall was opened, about eleven o'clock. 
They were soon joined by Prrstt, who was observed to laugh 
heartily. The witnesses for the Crown and for the prisoners oc- 
cupied distinct benches. Among the former were many females. 
The accused were brought in by gendarmerie, and some of them 


were singular and picturesque in their appearance and dress. - 


Those from Lyons had long beards and hair, with waistcoats @ la 
Robespierre, and faatastical coats. The Parisians provided them- 
selves with glazed broad-brimmed hats, adorned generally with 
the tricolour cockade. The names, professions, and ages of the 
prisoners, were asked and taken down; and some of them de- 


manded that certain of their friends, not lawyers, should be allowed — 


to plead for them. Preliminary business of this description oc- 
cupied the first day. 

When the Court reassembled on Wednesday, an extraordinary 
scene occurred. Marrin, one of the prisoners, demanded to be 
heard on a question of right, common, as he said, to all the pri- 
soners. The President commanded silence until the “act of accu- 
sation” had been read. Martin persisted, and the guards endea- 
voured to silence him. CAVAIGNAC, another prisoner, demanded 
to be heard in behalf of all the prisoners: he spoke with extreme 
vehemence. The President repeated, that in the first place the 
act of accusation must be read. All the prisoners then rose at 
once, and loudly protested against the President's decision. 
Martin was especially vociferous. Lagranes, another prisoner, 
repeated the protest of his comrades; qnd all of them again rose 
en masse. Martin (du Nord), the Attorney-General, endeavoured” 
to address them; but hig yelce was completely drowned by the 
Stentorian exclamaiions of his namesake, Martin the prisoner. 
This sceng of uproar continued for some time; the Peers being 
visibly embarrassed as to their mode of proceeding. CAVAIGNAC 
was held down, shouting all the time, by three of the Municipal 
Guard, The Attorney-General demanded that he should be im- 
prisoned for insulting the Court: the law allowed him to be sen- 
tenced to any term of imprisonment less than six months. Ca- 
VAIGNAC demanded two years’ imprisonment; and all the pri- 
soners, except twenty from Lyons, rose and demanded the same. 
The Court retired to deliberate; and there, for the present, our 
accounts break off. 

The Fifth Legion of tae Parisian National Guard: have pub- 
lished a protest in the newspapers against<the Governments 
mode of trying the prisoners, 


It is said that this has givemee” | 
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Ministers some uneasiness, and it is surmised that the bat-. 
talion will be disbanded. ‘Paris, generally, is very tranquil, 


There has been some severe fighting in Navarre, between 
ZuMALACARREGUY'S troops and a portion of the Royal army com- 
manded by General Corpova. It is not clear on which side the 
ultimate advantage lay; but the Carlists, as usual, claim a deci- 
sive victory. 

Itis now stated positively, that the object of Lord Extor's mis- 
sion to Don Cartos was to assure that Prince that he never 
would be acknowledged King of Spain, even though he should be 
successful in dethroning his niece; for that France and England 
were solemnly pledged to support the present Sovereign. 


The Portuguese Cortes were prorogued on the 20th of April, 
by a speech from the Queen. She had previously, in answer to 
an address from the two Chambers, expressed her willingness to 
be again married (amiably accommodating lady!) as soon as 
a suitable match could be settled. A younger brother of her late 
husband has been mentioned as a candidate for her hand; and it 
is said that the King of France has offered her his son, the Duke 
pt Nemours. But in the meanwhile, the Marquis of PALMELLA 
has resigned his office to Count Linuarss, his brother-in-law, 
and is said to be coming to England to consult the British Minis- 

fry on ‘the subject of the marriage. M. Ferraz, the Minister of 
Justice, has also resigned; and is succeeded by M. Lerrao. These 
changes do not seem to have at all affected the stability of the 
Administration. 





Che Caurt. 

Tur King came to town at the usual hour on Wednesday, to bold his 
Levee. Soon after his arrival, he received the address from Cambridge 
University; which was presented by Marquis Camden, accompanied 
by the Duke of Northumberland, Sir F. Pollock, the Duke of Gordon, 
Lord Delawarr, Lord Clive, Viscount Canterbury, Mr. Goulburn, the 
Bishops of Exeter and London. His Majestyreturned what the Court 
chronicler as usual terms a “ gracious” reply to the Address. 

The general company at the Levee was not numerous. Lord Gard- 
mer kissed hands asa Lord of the Bedchamber, Mr. Labouchere as 
Master of the Mint, Sir George Grey as Under Colonial Secretary, 
and Mr. Francis Baring as Secretary to the Treasury. 

The King, accompanied by Sir Herbert Taylor, left town in the 
evening, and returned to Windsor Castle. 

The Dutchess of Kent gave her first grand party for the season on 
Monday evening, at Kensington Palace. The company was numerous 
and splendid ; and on looking over the names, we find persons of various 
political opinions. 

On Wednesday, the Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria ar- 
rived at Windsor Castle, on a visit to their Majesties. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge, Prince George, and the Princess 
Augusta, attended the performance of Otello at the King’s Theatre on 
‘Thursday. 





The Petropolis. 

A Committee of the whole Court of Common Council assembled on 
Monday, to take into consideration the conduct of the Lord Mayor, 
in suddenly breaking up the last General Court, before any business 
_ be transacted. Mr, Pritchard, who introduced the matter, said 
that 
«++... a slight glance at the proceedings of the last twelve or fifteen 
months must satisfy any impartial person, that the conduct of the Lord Mayor 
had its origin, not in any thing he had furmed on an abstract or incidental point, 
but in a determination, systematically acted upon by him and his immediate pre- 
decessor, to use not only the legitimate but an usurped authority of the Mayor- 
alty to delay, in the hope of thereby contributing to the ultimate defeat of the 
important reforms recommended by the Committee ; and this from a feeling that 
those reforms were calculated to secure the constitutional privileges of the Court, 
and-curb for the future any attempt at unreasoning and despotic power on the 
part of the Lord Mayor.” . 

Mr. Charles Pearson moved, that at the next General Court, Mr. 
Pritchard should bring forward the subject by a resolution that the 
Lord Mayor had violated the privileges of the Court of Common 
Council, and Mr. Pritchard read a motion to that effect, which the 
Committee approved of. 

On Tuesday there was a special meeting of the Court, for the pur- 
Fos: of addressing the King on the change of Ministers. Resolutions 
epproving of the dismissal of the Tories, and of extensive reforms, were 
muoved by Mr. Wire. After a long discussion they were carried by a 
majority of 98 to 60. The principal speaker on the Tory side was Sir 
Peter Laurie; who delivered a considerable quantity of abuse of Mr 
O’Connell, in very absurd language. Although the Court was sum- 
moned to address the King, it does not appear that any address was 
proposed. 

A General Court was held on Thursday, at which Mr. Pritehard 
moved the resolution respecting the breach of privilege which had 
been agreed te in Committee on Monday; but the Lord Mayor re- 
fused to allow the subject to be discussed, and broke up the Court in 
great indignation. After.Lord Winchester’s departure, Alderman 
Wood endeavoured to effect a compromise; but the angry Common 
Councilmen would not enter into any kind of accommodation. 

The Marylebone Tories intend to invite Sir Robert. Reel to a 
magnificent banquet next week. One hundred gentlemen haye set 
their names down as stewards. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society held their thirty-first an 
niversary meeting, at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday. The attendance 
‘was unusually numerous ; and the affairs of the Society were said to be 
very flourishing. The gross receipts of the year were stated at 
107,926l. and the balance in hand at 23,6761. Lord Bexley was Chair- 
man; Lord Teignmouth and the Bishops of Lichfield and Ohio were 
fhe’ principal speakers. 


Government have come to the determination to have the Green 





Park lwid out and planted in @ st le to ‘eorrespond with St. James’ 
Park. -An entrance for carrivg:s is t»'bemade from Piccadilly, oppo 
‘site the Duke of Devonshirc’s, to the grand entrance of the new 
Palace. Buckingham Palace ‘will then ‘bemearly surrounded by plan- 
tations.—-Post. - 

A grand dinner is to be given on the 10th to the Earl of Chester- 
field, at the Clarendon Hotel, by thirty of the most distinguished 
sportsmen who have hunted with his Lordship while he was Master of 
his Majesty's Staghounds. It is offered as a mark of the respect and 
esteem entertained for him by those who have witnessed the perfect 
style in which the noble lord filled the high situation so appropriately 
bestowed on him during the late Administration.— Standard. [| What! 
are the Tories, the holy Tories, going to profane the Sabbath by a 
sporting dinner at a tavern ?] 

The foundation of that splendid mansion on the north side of Ca- 
vendish Square, upon which Mr. Watson Taylor expended upwards of 
100,000/. has given way in all directions ; it is now shored up. Lord 
Beresford bought it after the failure of the house of Mr. Taylor. It 
was formerly called ‘“* Amelia House” having been built in 1762 for 
the sister of George the Third. 

The Duke of Bedford East Indiaman, a large ship of 700 tons re- 
gister, from China, was hauled into the St. ‘Katharine’s dock on Satur- 
day afternoon, in the presence of a large concourse of spectators. She 
has brought home nearly 1000 tons of tea, consigned to merchants in 
London; and although she has encounteréd some rough weather on the 
voyage, and lost one of her top-masts, she has made a very expeditious, 
and, in other respects, safe passage. The ship, as she came up the 
River in tow of a steamer, presented a very interesting spectacle. Her 
arrival had been looked for with much anxiety. 


In the Consistory Court, on Wednesday, Dr. Addams applied for a 
remission of that part of the sentence against Mr. and Mrs. Ramsdale 
(mentioned in the Spectator last week) which enjoined them to do 
public penance in the church of Hampton Wick. The ground of the 
application was, the weak state of health of the parties, and the pre- 
parations for exulting over them made by certain persons in the parish 
who had promoted the suit against them. The King’s Advocate agreed 
to the postponement of the penance, but not to its remission. Dr. 
Lushington said— 

The affidavit of Mr. Taylor, the medical man who had attended upon the 
parties in the suit, stated that Mr. Ramsdale has had an attack of brain fever, 
and that the most disastrous circumstances might result from the enforcement 
of the sentence with regard to the penance. As to Joan Chick, she had also 
been seriously affected in her health; was pregnant; and if exposed to per- 
formance of the sentence, her nervous system might be seriously affected. He 
was bound to believe that the affidavit of the medical man contained an accurate 
statement of facts; and it became the duty of the Court not to run any hazard, 
as it never could have been intended that the public recantation of the offences 
the parties had been found guilty of should be enforced if it might lead to se- 
rious consequences. He should therefore not attempt to enforce the penance at 
the present time. It remained, therefore, for the Court to consider whether 
he should not merely suspend the penance, or whether he should do away with 
it altogether. In his judgment, if the infliction of the penance would injure the 
health of the parties, the allowing the threat to hang over the head of the female, 
that after her confinement the penance should be enforced, the suspense that 
would be occasioned might prove as detrimental as the performance of the 
penance itself; and as to Mr. Ramsdale, the same reasons would apply. Under 
all the circumstances, therefore, he thought it right and fitting to remit that 
part of the sentence which enjoined the parties to the performance of penance. 

The Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, made absolute the rule 
for setting aside the nonsuit ordered by Lord Denman in the case of 
Dewar versus Purday; which our readers will remember referred to 
the copyright of the song called ‘* The Old English Gentleman.” 


In the Court of Common Pleas, on Weduesday, Miss Wood, the 
daughter of a Manchester attorney, obtained a verdict of 35000. 
damages against Mr. Hurd, the son of a wealthy attorney of London, 
for breach of promise of marriage. Nothing against the character of 
the gentleman or lady appeared on the trial; that of Miss Wood was 
admitted to be spotless. Mr. Hurd seems to have changed his mind 
merely, after going too far with the lady. 

On Tuesday evening, Messrs. Maurice and John O’Connell were 
bound over, by Mr. Hoskins, of the Marylebone Office, to keep the 
peace towards all his Majesty’s subjects for the remainder of the pre- 
sent year. The sureties were Mr. Rigby Wason, Dr. Elmore, and 
Mr. John Robertson. The proceedings were private, and the re- 
porters excluded ; which is the cause of the meagreness of this account, 


At the Marlborough Street Office, on Wednesday, the driver of a 
Kennington omnibus was fined 4J. and costs, for damaging the cabriolet 
of Colonel Fitzgibbon, by driving against it in Piccadilly. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, James Farrell, a lad, appeared 
against a gentleman whom he had caused to be apprehended for horse- 
whipping him. 

The complainant, who is what is called a flying messenger about the inns in 
the city, stated that he had been sent on a message; and as he was in the habit 
of beating the omnibuses and other vehicles in speed, he thought he might as 
well outrun the defendant’s gig. He accordingly ran before the horse ; but the 
defendant, without any other cause than that he had been outstripped, leaped 
down from the seat and Jashed him most unmercifully. 

The Lord Mayor—* Are you sure you are telling the whole truth?” 

Prosecutor— Yes, my Lord. I did nothing in the world but just run before 
his horse.” ! 

A witness stated that he saw the lashing, which made the lad caper about in 
a very remarkable manner. He saw no provocation given, and thought it was 
quite unnecessary. : 

The Lord Mayor—‘ Perhaps you saw the lad capering about before he got 
the lashing ?” 

Witness—‘‘ No, I saw nothing of that.” A 

‘¢ The defendant said, that the Lord Mayor had put a question to the com- 
plainant, which, if answered truly, would have fully explained the matter. The 
fact was, the complainant took it into his head to cut capers and antics before 
the horse, a very spirited young animal, while the defendant was driving through 
Whitechapel. “The horse several times reared ; and the crowd were apprehen- 
sive of great danger, and called out to the boy to drop his clownish antics. The 
remonstrance was disregarded ; and all the way to Gracechurch Street did the 
flying messenger lead the way, flinging his legs and arms about in the genuine 
Grimaldi style. The more crowded the streets became, the more dangerous, of 
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course, this sort of exhibition yromis ed to le. To put a complete check to it, 
the horsewhip was certainly used; and away danced the complainant, crying 

« Marder |” : 
“* seaeiet who was passing sid, that the boy frightened the horse, and that 
the defendant was in considerable danger. 

The Lord Mayor said the coraplainunt deserved much more than he got, and 
it was to be hoped that if he e-ver cut his capers again under such’circumstarices 
a horsewhip would be more Wibérally used upon him. 

At the Thames Police Office, on Thursday, John Ganing, ‘a noted 
smuggler, was fined 100L. for attempting to take on shore about twelve 
pounds of tobacco on which no duty had been paid, from the Joanna, 
a Datch vessel, lying im the Thames. This was his third conviction. 

it appeared also that he had paid for this tobacco with a gilt farthing, 
which he passed for a sovereign. 





Lady Esther Percy met with a serious accident on Thursday morn- 
‘ing. She was driving her phaeton along Grosvenor Place, when, in 
endeavouring to pass between a cab standing by the road-side and a 
gentleman’s gig which was approaching in the opposite direction, the 
wheel of the phaeton came in contact with that of the gig; and the 
concussion was so violent, that her Ladyship was thrown forward over 
the dashing-iron, and fell with’considerable violence on her face. She 
was quite stunned, and bled profusely, from some lacerations about her 
face; and it was afterwards discovered that her left shoulder was 
dislocated, and two of the fingers of the left hand broken; but her 
wounds are not dangerous, though severe. 

On Wednesday, a woman crossing Bridge Street, Westminster, was 
knocked down by a Greenwich omnibus, the fore and hind wheels of 
which on the offside passed over both her legs, causing a compound 
fracture of both limbs. The poor creature was carried shiieking with 
agony to the Westminster Hospital; where she remains in a highly 
dangerous state. 

Admiral Lewis, of St. John’s Wood Road, shot himself in the head 
on Wednesday morning, in a fit of insanity. 

On Saturday, Mr. Felix Pincemaille, a Frenchman, of considerable 
property, which he had acquired as a dyer at Old Ford, took a quantity 
of oxmuriate of mercury, in mistake for carbonate of soda. He died 
the next day, notwithstanding every medical aid was rendered him. He 
was fond of making experiments in poisons and chemistry generally. 

William Summers, a clerk in the employ of Messrs. Ashley, bankers 
in Regent Street, absconded on Wednesday, taking with him notes and 
gold to the value of 5000/. 





LORD ALVANLEY AND MR. O’CONNELL—D’ISRAELI THE 
YOUNGER. 

In the first edition of last week’s paper, we alluded to the rumour of 
Lord Alvanley having sent a challenge to Mr. O’Connell; and inti- 
mated our doubts of ‘its correctness, as we thought that Lord Alvanley 
would scarcely challenge a person who ‘he very well knew would not 
fight. Ina later impression, however, we informed our readers that 
something like a challenge had really been sent; but that, in anticipa- 
tion of Mr. O’Connell’s refusal to meet him, Lord Alvanley bad got 
up a requisition to the Managers of Brookes’s to call a meeting of 
the members of the Club with a view to Mr. O’Connell’s expulsion 
from that society, on account of the abusive language he had used in 
the House of Commons when alluding to Lord Alvanley. The account 
we gave, and which was abstracted from -an article in the Courier of 
Saturday evening, was substantially but not minutely correct.. The 
following documents will put our readers in possession of all the parti- 
culars of this transaction. 

First comes Lord Alvanley’s letter to Mr. O’Connell, written at 
Cliefden on the 2Ist of April; and sent to Colonel Damer in London, 
to be delivered to Mr. O’Connell; but which Colonel Damer sent by 
post to Dublin, finding that Mr. O’ Connell had left town, 

‘‘Sir—In the remarks you made on Monday last, on a question which I had put on 
the previous Saturday to Lord Melbourne, a question of purely a political nature, you 
used language which I carmot allow to'pass unnoticed. I'am aware that you assume 
a right of insulting with impunity ; and I can hardly hope that you will make an ex. 
ception in my favour, by doing that which every other gentleman would do, and giving 
satisfaction where youhave offered insult. I, however, give you the option of doing so ; 
and my friend Colonel Damer will make the necessary arrang s, should you be 
inclined to avail yourself of my proposal, Iam, your obedient servant, 

“Cliefden, Tuesday, * ALVANLEY.” 

Having ascertained that Mr. O’Connell arrived in Dublin on the 
26th, and having received no answer on the 28th, Colonel Damer sent 
the following note to Mr. O'Connell. 

“Sir—I was in hopes to have heard from you by this time; and must request that 
you will return me an immediate answer to Lord Alvanley’s letter of the 22d, as he is 
ampatient at labouring under the stigma of your gratuitous insult to him on the 20th, 
‘“ E “1 am, your obedient servant, 

40, Grosvenor Street, April 28, “Grorce Damer.” 


No answer to this letter of the 28th of April having’been received 
on the 3d May, Lord Alvanley then sent the subjoined note to the 
Managers of Brookes’s Club. 


Ph peor —TI enclose you a requisition signed by twenty-four members of 
r00 es s Club, which I request you to take into your consideration as soon as you 

«conveniently can. I am your obedient servant, “ ALVANLEY,” 
“Na, 2, Albemarle Street, May 3, 





* London, May 2, 1835. 
quest the Managers to call a 
to consider a statement that will be 
Alvanley, both being members of the 


“We, the undersigned, members of Brookes’s Club, re 
general meeting of the Club as soon as peer the np 
made to it of Mr. O’Connell’s conduct to Lord 


Club. (Signed) 
“ Lord ALVANLEY, STANLEY, 
Lord Serron, W. H. Irsy, 


T.S. Duxcomsg, Esq,., 

Lord pE Roos, 

Lord Jersey, 

H. Gaury Knieur, Esq, 

C, Sranotsu, Esq., 

C. Sr, Joun Fancovrt, Esq., 
Rowtanp Errineron, 


Sir T. S. Hipristey, 
Sir M. W, Ripiey, 
Sir J. Granam, 
Sir R. W. BuLKELey, 
VILLIERS, 
Licurrenp, 

. C. GREVILLE, 


ARGYLL, Wittovensy vr Erespy, 
H. Barivir, Esq., Lord G, BentIncK,” 
TANKERVILLE, 


The Managers returned the following answer. 
ss “ The Managers of Brookes’s Club having had under their consideration a requisi- 
‘ion, signed by several members, requesting them to call a general meetin 
‘To consicler a statement that will be made to it of Mr. O'Connell's conduct to 
ig att ose Lord A lyanley, both being membexs of the Club, 
te of opinion that it would be inconsistent with the practice and contrary to the 


tween members of the Club, and therefore decline to call a 


ance with the above requisition. (Signed), 


general meetiug im compli- 
Sig "3 
i] 


* DUNCANNON, 

ALBEMARLE, 

Joun Brno. 

Epwarp Brovre. 

Epwarp Exuies. 

R. C, Fereuson.” 

It should be mentioned, that the Duke of Norfolk withdrew his 
name from the requisition, when he found or suspected that there was 
a political object at the bottom of these proceedings ; and it is said that 
others of the requisitionists have also expressed their regret at having 
incautiously signed the paper. 
These steps were taken in Mr. O’Connell’s absence. But his son, 
Mr. Morgan O’Connell, being in town, called Lord Alvanley to account 
for his conduct, in the following letter; which was delivered to Lord 
Alvanley by Colonel Hodges, on behalf of Mr. Morgan O’ Connell, at 
half-past five on Monday evening. 

«9, Clarges Street, Monday 4. 
“My Lord—Your Lordship thought proper to throw out grossly offensive expressions 
in the House of Lords, on the 18th of last month, against my father, and indeed against 
the Irish Members generally in the Reform interest. 
“My father on the 20th retorted in the House of Commons, and in doing'so is sup- 
posed to have designated you as a bloated buffoon. 
“My father remained two days in London without hearing any thing from you on 
the subject against which he retorted. After his departure for Ifeland, you seem to 
have made up your mind to send him a species of hostile communication. You now 
state that this interval was occasioned by your having been in the country, but this 
matters not; I have this day seen your letter, which it appears you have sent to the 
hewspapers. 

* All the world knows that my father has been engaged in an unfortunate personal 
transaction, that he has publicly declared his determination never again to be similarly 
engaged, and therefore that any man may so address him with safety and impunity. 

“ Although you were decidedly the aggressor,—although you attributed unworthy and 
interested motives to him,—although in your challenge, if it is to be so considered, you 
do not attempt to explain away the disrespectful expressions you had in the first instante 
used towards him,—althongh my father’s return to London would necessarily be in a 
few days,—although but a few days ee after your sending this communication to 
Ireland, so few indeed as scarcely to admit of the possibility of answer, you or your 
friends nevertheless hastened to give publicity to the circumstance, and follow it up by 
canvassing for a requisition to Brookes’s (and at the head of which your own name, 
au interested party, is unbecomingly placed), having for its object my father’s expul- 
sion from that Club: various insulting statements, also grounded ou the same cireum- 
stances, and obviously also emanating from the same source, went the rounds of the 
public papers devoted to your party: it was also confidently announced by your par- 
tisans that you intended to assault my father if he réfused you satisfaction. 

“ Whether Mr, O'Connell will take any notice of your epistle, or will treat it with the 
contempt it merits at his hands, is immaterial. He is ignorant of the miserable and 
paltry machinations going on in the Clubs of St. James's Street. It is also immaterial 
whether the rumours and statements in the public prints were or were not unfounded, 
because youu identified yourself with them by permitting them repeatedly to appear 
without your denial. 

“ But all doubt on this point is at an end; your letter has this day appeared in the 
newspapers, and your views are developed. It is now quite evident that your object, 
and that of those with whom you act, was by no means that of obtaining the satisfac- 
tion which one gentleman may have a right to demand from another. Your object, in 
fact, in thus publicly parading your willingness to fight, was quite clearly neither more 
nor less than that of casting a stigma on my futher, on the party of which Tam one, 
and so, through us, to cast discredit on the measure we advocate, and on the Goyetn- 
ment of whom we are the supporters. 

“Thinking it right that the public should know the real character of this wretched 
maneeuvre, and pitying or contemning some of those who, without being ostensibly of 
your faction, have weakly or basely lent themselves to it as your coadjutors, I have 
thought proper thus to explain berety the case, together with its apparent and un- 
doubted object, in order to prevent further mystification, 

« And I have considered you the most fitting medi#m through whom to convey this 
succinct narrative to the public; but not, I confess, in the vain hope of inducing a man 
whom I sincerely believe to have been appropriately designated by my father, and who, 
moreover, has been deliberately guilty, as I must conceive you to be, of this utterly 
ungentlemanlike and braggadocio mode of carrying on party warfare; not, I repeat, 
in the vain hope of its inducing you to give me satisfaction, or to call upon me fora 
meeting. 

“But still, lest I should wrong you in this surmise, not imitating your example ‘in 
giving this communication immediate publicity, I will leave you intermediately a rea- 
sonable time during which I have the honour fo acquaint you that I am at your Lord- 
ship’s service, and to facilitate any such possibility, I have requested a friend to cohvey 
this to you, I have the honour to be, &c. 

“To the Lord Alvanley, &c. “ Monacan O’Connett,” 


Lord Alvanley put this letter into the hands of his friend Colonel 
Dawson Damer; and the subjoined account of what followed was sent 
by the Colonel to the Zimes, in which paper it appeared on Tuesday, 


“ Shortly after I had communicated with Lord Alvanley, I waited on Colonel Hodges 
at the Junior United Service Club. Having obtained an interview with him, I formally 
protested against the course Mr. Morgan O’Connell had thought it proper to pursue, 
but at the same time informed Colonel Hodges that Lord Alvanley was ready to meet 
Mr. Morgan O’Connell immed ‘ately. 

“ Colonel Hodges asked whether it should be this evening or to-morrow? I replied, 
this evening. Colonel Hodges then acceded to my proposal, and added, that as it was 
but half-past six o’clock, there would be still plenty of light. 

“We then separated, and returning to our respective principals, accompanied them 
a short distance out of town. 

“ As we were proceeding from our carriages to the ground, Colonel Hodges took me 
aside and expressed his desire that the affair should be amicably settled, He observed 
— We are come here to receive an apology from Lord Alvanley: he has caused a re- 
quisition to be presented to the Managers of Brookes's, urging them to turn Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell out of that Club.’ I replied, that he could not have read the requisition, for 
that it only required the managers to call a general meeting of the Club, I then re- 
called to the recollection of Colonel Hodges the protest I had verbally made when I 
had previously seen him, and I presented him with a written statement to the same 
effect. This Colonel Hodges refused to accept; and he said that Mr. Morgan O’Con- 
nell came there to demand satisfaction for the insult offered to his father by the requi- 
sition made to Brookes’s. I then declared that Lord Alvanley’s quarrel was with Mr, 
Daniel O’Connell, and not with his son; but, that as Mr. Morgan O’Connell had 
thought proper to write to him to intimate his conviction that Lord Alvanley would be 
afraid to meet him, I had brought Lord Alvanley to the ground to prove the contrary ; 
I again tendered my protest. 

‘©The ground having been measured, and the parties placed at a distance of twelve 
paces from one another, Mr, O’Connell’s pistols were placed in their hands. 

“ Colonel Hodges and myself agreed that I should give the signal to fire, and that 
it should be ‘ Make ready, Fire!’ I was proceeding to instruct the gentlemen con- 
cerned as to the signals that were to be their guide, and had said, ‘Gentlemen, IT shall 
use the following words ‘ Make ready, Fire!’ when, Mr. O’Connell, thinking that I 
had given the signal, through mistake discharged his pistol, I had then a short dis- 
cussion with Colonel Hodges as to the light in which that shot was to be considered, 
when Lord Alvanley desired me to waive the right I conceived he had to return the fire, 

“ We proceeded to load again, and shots were exchanged without effect. I then asked 
Colonel Hodges whether he and his principal were satisfied? ‘The Colonel replied 
that they were not. That they still demanded an apology for the letter to Brookes’s. 
Here I felt a deep responsibility, and that my situation was one of great embarrass- 
ment; my first impression was, that I was bound not to allow Lord Alvanley to be 
made answerable to one man for a quarrel with another, and that his having proved to 
Mr. Morgan O'Connell, by having received two shots from him, how unfounded was 
his assertion that Lord Alvanley was unwilling to meet him, I was then called w 
to put a stop to the proceeding, by taking him off the ground, But on second thoughts 
I judged it more desirable to allow the affair to go on one step further, to prevent the 
possibility of any misrepresentation of the subject. 

“ After another exchange of shots without effect, I withdrew Lord Alvanley from the 
field without his having made any apology to Mr. Morgan O’Connell, or any with- 
drawal of what he had said respecting Mr. Daniel O’Connell, 





€stablished rules of the Club to take cognizance of differences of a private nature be- 


| 


* As we were leaving the ground, Mr, O’Connell said to me ‘ Colonel Damer, I give 
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you my honour that I fired that shot by mistake ;’ on which Lord Alvanley approached 
and said he was satisfied Mr. O'Connell had done so, 
“ Grorct Dawson Damer.” 
Colonel Hodges sent his account of what took place to the Morning 
Chronicle. It will be seen that in some particulars the accounts vary. 
Colonel Damer says that Lord Alvanley agreed to waive his right to 
fire after the first shot from Mr. O’Connell: Colonel Hodges says 
that he refused to allow his Lordship to fire. Colonel Damer makes 
Mr. O’Connell come forward to declare that he fired the first shot 
through mistake: Colonel Hodges states that Lord Alvanley spon- 
taneously declared that Mr. O’Connell had not taken any sort of ad- 
vantage. Colonel Hodges’s account however must speak for itself. 
At half-past five, Colonel Damer Dawson called upon Colonel Hodges, and stated, 
that although he took an entirely different view from that taken by Mr. Morgan O’Con- 
nell, yet Lord Alvanley was ready to give him an immediate meeting, and proposed 
that Colonel Hodges should proceed with Mr. Morgan O’Connell to Arlington Street, 
where Colonel Damer Dawson and Lord Alvanley should meet them, for the purpose 
of proceeding to a spot to be determined on for a hostile encounter. Accordingly, 
Colonel Hodges and Mtr. Morgan O’Connell proceeded to Arlington Street in a carriage, 
and finding Colonel Damer Dawson and Lord Alvanley there, they agreed upon a 
meeting at a short distance beyond the turnpike, next the Regent's Park, on the Barnet 
road. On reaching the spot, Colonel Hodges stated to Colonel Damer Dawson that, 
im order to relieve himself from all responsibility as to the results, he thought it his 
duty to declare that he was ready to recommend to his friend (Mr. M. O’Connell) to 
receive an apology from Lord Alvanley for the part taken by him in order to procure a 
meeting at Brookes’s with a view to the expulsion of his father from that Club. Colonel 
Damer Dawson replied, that Lord Alvanley came there to convince Mr. Morgan 
©’Connell that he was ready to put matters to that test which Mr. Morgan O’Connell 
had intimated that Lord Alvanley was unwilling to do; Colonel Damer Dawson 
then offered a paper to Colonel Hodges, protesting against the proceeding of Mr. Morgan 
O'Connell. and Dapating his right to interfere. Colonel Hodges refused to receive the 
protest, and denied its admissibility. ‘The ground was measured at twelve paces. It 
was agreed that Colonel) Damer Dawson should give the word, and that it should be 
* Ready, fire!’ The parties were placed—the pistols were delivered. Colonel Dawson 
gave the words, andMr. M. O’Connell fired. Lord Alvanley did not fire, and exclaimed 
that he thought the words were only given by way of preparation, and claimed the 
right to fire. Colonel Damer Dawson agreed with Lord Alvanley, but Colonel Hodges 
— against such an interpretation being attached to the words, and insisted that 
ord Alvanley having omitted his opportunity, should not fire. Colonel Hodges again 
demanded an apology, which being refused, pistols were again handed to the parties, 
and (it having been agreed that Colonel Hodges should give the word) both, on the 
am being given, fired without effect. Colonel Damer Dawson asked whether Mr, 
organ O’Connell was satisfied, to which an answer in the negative was given by 
- Colonel Hodges. Colonel Damer Dawson then declared that he would agree to another 
exchange of fire, and in case of its being ineffectual, he would walk Lord Alvanley off 
the ground. The parties fired without effect, and Colonel Damer Dawson declaring 
that Lord Alvanley had proved to Mr. Morgan O’Connell that he was ready to meet 
him, walked off the ground. It is but justice to Lord Alvanley to state, that from the 
moment he received Mr. Morgan O’Connell’s letter down to that in which he was 
walked by his friend off the ground, he exhibited a most manly, gentlemanlike, and 
— bearing. After the parties had left the ground, Lord Alvanley told Mr. Morgan 
*Connell that although he (Lord Alvanley) had not fired on the first shot, he was con- 
vinced that Mr. Morgan O'Connell had not taken any sort of advantage, and had acted 
with perfect fairness,” “G. Lioyp Hopags.” 


It is rather curious, that Colonel Hodges calls Colonel Damer 
* Colonel Dawson” throughout. 


In the meanwhile, the following correspondence had been going on 
between Colonel Damer and Mr. O'Connell. 


“ Merrion Square, Dublin, May 1. 

* Sir—I have received three letters, two purporting to be written by you, and one 
by Lord Alvanley, but under such circumstances of a ludicrous nature, that I can 
_ scarcely bring myself to believe them to be genuine: if not, [ trust you will excuse me 

for giving you this trouble, and blame only the persons who used your name. 

“ The first letter is indeed dated the 22d of April, but was not put into the London 
Post-office until the 27th, and did not, and could not, reach me here before the 29th, 
Thursday. Your second letter is dated the 28th, Wednesday, and expresses surprise 
that I did not before then answer your first letter, which I could not receive until the 
day after. 

aA ain, Lord Alvanley’s letter is nothing less than a challenge to fight, to be de- 
livered to me in London—as it would seem, rather an inconvenient distance, as the 
letter is dated at Cliefden. But this letter assumes an air of more comicality when it 
turns out to be one sent by one person in Ciieftlen to another person in London, to be 
transmitted thence to a third person in Dublin, to fight a duel at a truly long shot. 
This, as we say in Ireland, ‘ bangs Banagher.’ 

“It is, however, after all, but an unvalorous—I believe I have coined the proper 
word—an unvalorous absurdity in Lord Alvanley to seud me a challenge, when my 
sentiments on that subject have been so publicly and so frequently proclaimed. 

“ But there is really a serious view of the subject, which it is, I do believe, my duty to 
take; it is this—that these letters are a distinct breach of privilege. 1t seems to me, 
at present, that I am bound to treat them as such: and if I continue to think so, I 
will bring them to the attention of the House of Commons accordingly. 

“ As to duelling, I have no hesitation to tell you that I treat it with the most 
sovereign contempt, as a practice inconsistent with common sense, but, above all, as a 
violation plain and palpable of the divine law. 

“ At the same time I wish you distinctly to understand, that although I totally dis- 
elaim every thing connected with duelling, yet I am most anxious on every occasion 
wpon which any man can point out to me that I have anywhere, or in any manner, done 
him an injustice, to repair it to the utmost extent of his wishes. So if I have, without 
a complete justification, offended any man, 1 am always perfectly ready to make the 
fallest atonement he can possibly desire. ‘Therefore, neither Lod Alvanley nor any 
other person requires the absurd code of duelling with me. I should have the greatest 
alacrity to atone to any man who showed me that I had unjustifiably assailed him, 

* I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ Daniset O’ConnzELn, 
“ Hononrable Dawson Damer, &c. 


“I now learn that this matter has already got into the London newspapers; I pre- 
sume, indeed, that it is only calculated for that meridian.” 
ANSWER TO MR. O’CONNELL’S LETTER OF IsT MAY. 


May 5. 
“ Sir--I have fo acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the lst of May; and as you 


therein state that you consider it to be your duty to bring Lord Alvanley’s letter to 
you of the 2lst before the House of Commons as a breach of privilege, I have recom- 
mended him to wait the result of such a determination, 


“ 7 beg to affirm that I put my letter, inclosing Lord Alvanley’s of the 21st, into the 
usual letter-box of the Travellers’ Club before five o’clock on Wednesday the 22d, and I 
must request that you will forward to me the envelope that inclosed it, that I may be 
able to ascertain from the Post-office whence this extraordinary delay originated. 


: “Grorce Dawson DameEr. 
“ Daniel O'Connell, Esq., Merrion Square.” 


Thus, for the present, the quarrel between Lord Alvanley and Mr. 
O'Connell is in a state of suspense ; but Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli has 
recently provoked Mr. O’Connell’s wrath, and chousing to fancy that 
because Mir. Morgan O'Connell had called out Lord Alvanley, he was 
also bound to fight any one who had a difference with his father, Mr. 
D'Israeli commenced a warlike correspondence with Mr. Morgan 
O'Connell. It should be premised, that in consequence of Mr. 
D'Israeli’s having attacked Mr. O’ Connell on the hustings at ‘Taunton 
last week (given in our report of the Election proceedings there), 
calling him a “traitor,” &c. Mr. O'Connell used language in reference 
to Mr. D’Israeli, when addressing the new Franchise Association in 
Dublin, on the 2d of May, which will be found in the following extract 
from his speech. 

Even in the present day, we learn from the English journals that the odious 
ery of “ No Popery” is heard in several, but he was happy to say, not many 





parts of England. It was the bugbear set up to scare the honest but too cre. 
dulous people of that country vem the prosecution of the great work of 
Reform, and excite their worst passions against his countrymen. One of the 
persons most mischievously intent on propagating the “ No Popery ” alarm 
was one D’Israeli ; who was himself, he would not say the greatest of livin 
bugbears, but he would rather call him a humbug of the first magnitude, 
That fellow’s conduct at Taunton had not been paralled in the annals of poli- 
tical turpitude—had never yet been equalled for downright blackguardism. In 
the year 1831 or 1832, this D’Israeli had been candidate for the borough of 
Wycombe, which was then vacant. ‘It appears that he, or some one of his name, 
had written two or three novels, dignified with the titles, I believe, of Curiosi- 
ties of Literature. We then professed Radical principles, and wrote to me as 
a Radical Reformer, requesting my support, and entreating me to give him a 
recommendatory letter to the electors TP that borough, whom he represented as 
Liberals, and warmly attached to my principles. This was my first introduc- 
tion to D’Israeli. ell, I believed the fellow on his word, and composed an 
epistle in his favour. This letter D’Israeli took with him, as a guarantee 
for his Radical principles, to the electors. He had it actually lithographed, 
= and placarded through the streets. D’Israeli, however, was better 

nown to the constituency of Wycombe than to me, and was accordingly de- 
feated. That was not my fault. He owed me at least an act of civility, which 
ought not to be repaid by the foulest calumny. The next time I heard of 
D'Israeli, was when he offered himself a candidate for Marylebone, on Reform 
principles. There too, he was suspected, and of course defeated. Well, after 
this double defeat as a Radical Reformer, out he comes as a Conservative, 
abusing and denouncing the Radicals. His failure as a Liberal only rendered 
him the more fit to support ‘ Church and King.’ This miscreant has had the 
audacity, some few days since, to call me an incendiary, and charge me with 
being atraitor. What is my answer to the calumniator? Why, it is shortly 
this—that he is a liar in action and in word; that in his life he is a living lie. 
If such a creature as this shall be tolerated amongst gentlemen, what state of 
society, I ask, can exist in England? Yes, Sir, I repeat it, England must be 
degraded by allowing a creature like this—the most depraved of his species and 
his kind—a creature of so atrocious, so vile, and so selfish a character, to hold 
any intercourse with the virtuous and respectable portion of her sons.” Mr. 
O’Connell was aware he owed an apology for having employed such terms in so 
respectable an assembly, but the apology should rather be offered for not having 
used the harshest words the English language could afford for the description of 
treachery, falsehood, and depravity. Hie would venture to say this—D’Is:aeli 
now considered himself Tory enough to assume the leadership of the Conserva- 
tive party, instead of Sir Robert Peel. This man, he understood, was by 
descent a Jew, and his father had become a convert to Christianity. If that 
were the case, so much the better for the father ; though the son had not improved 
much by the change. The Jewish nation had been habitually persecuted, but 
the cruelest persecutions of all were those directed against the character of that 
people. They suffered more keenly from calumnies than from all other indignities 
besides. He himself had the pleasure—the great and exquisite satisfaction—of 
knowing several Jewish families in London: he had an intimate acquaintance, 
and he was proud of it, with the members of those families; and he would 
take that opportunity of declaring, that he never met anywhere ladies more 
refined, more virtuous, or more amiable, nor gentlemen more high-minded, 
independent, or honourable. The Jews were at one time the chosen people of 
God; but there were even then amongst them some miscreants also. Had this 
D'Israeli’s genealogy been traced up, ,- had no doubt he would be found the 
true heir-at-law of the impenitent thief who atoned for his crimes on the cross. 
He now had done with D'Israeli, and forgave this heir-at-law of the blasphe- 
mous thief. 


It was in consequence of this speech that the following correspon- 
dence ensued between Mr. D’Israeli and Mr. Morgan O’ Connell. 
“31, A, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Tuesday, May 5. 

“‘ Sir—As you have established yourself as the champion of your father, I have the 
honour to request your notice to a very scurrilous attack which your father has made 
upon my conduct and character. 

“Had Mr. O’Connell, according to the practice observed among gentlemen, appealed 
to me respecting the accuracy of the reported expressions before he indulged in offen- 
sive comments upon them, he would, if he can be influenced by a sense of justice, have 
felt that such comments were unnecessary. He has not thought fit to do so, and he 
leaves me no alternative but to request that you, his son, will resume your vicarious 
duties of yielding satisfaction for the insults which your father has too long lavished 
with impunity upon his political opponents. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Morgan O’Connell, Esq., M.P. “« B, D’Israetr.” 


(No. 2.) 
“9, Clarges Street, Tuesday, May 5. 

‘* Sir—I have this day received a letter from you, stating that a scurrilous attack had 
been made on you by my father, without giving me any information as to the expres- 
rwrg complained of, or when or where they were used, and which I now hear of for the 

rst time. 

“I deny your right to call upon me in the present instance, and I am not answerable 
for what my father may say. Peatled on Lord Alvanley for satisfaction because I con- 
ceived he had purposely insulted my father, by calling a meeting at Brookes’s for the 
purpose of expelling him the Club, he being at the time absent in Ireland. 

“When I deny your right to call on me in the present instance, I also beg leave most 
unequivocally to deny your right to address an insulting letter tome, who am almost 
personally unknown to you, and unconscious of having ever given you the slightest of- 
fence. I must therefore request that you will withdraw the letter, as, without that, it 
will be impossible for me to enter into an explanation, 

“TI have honour, &c, 
« B, D'Israeli, Esq. “M, O’ConneELt.” 

“ This letter will be delivered to you by my friend, Mr. French.” 


No. 3. 
* 31, A, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Tuesday, May 5. 
“ Sir—I have the honour to ackuowledge the receipt of your letter, delivered to 
me by Mr. Fitzstephen French, by which I learn that you do not consider yourself 
* answerable for what your father may say.’ 
“ With regard to your request that I should withdraw my letter, because its character 
is insulting to yourself, I have to observe that it is not in my power to withdraw the 


letter, which states the reason of my application; but I have no hesitation in assuring 


you, that I did not intend that it shonld convey to you any persozal insult. 
“ I have the honour, &c. « B, D'IsRakzvi.” 
“T feel it my duty to publish this correspondence,” 


Mr. D’Israeli also felt it his duty to publish the subjoined letter to 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell in the Zimes newspaper, as a sequel to those 
we have given above. 


TO MR. DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. FOR DUBLIN. 
London, May 5. 

“ Mr. O’Connell—Although you have long placed yourself out of the pale of civiliz1- 
tion, still I am one who will not be insulted, even by a yahoo, without chastising it. 
When I read this morning in the same journals your virulent attack upon myself, an 
that your son was at the same moment paying the penalty of similar virulence to 
another individual on whom you had dropped sour filth, I thought that the conscious- 
ness that your opponents had at length discovered a source of satisfaction might have 

imated your insol to unwonted energy, and I called upou your son to eeagrert 
his vicarious office of yielding satisfaction tor his shrinking sire. But it seems tha' 
gentleman declines the further exercise of the pleasing duty of enduring the conse- 
quences of your libertine harangues. I have no other means, therefore, of noticing 
your effusion but this public mode. Listen, then, to me. uated 

“ If it had been possible for you to act like a gentleman, you would have hesitate 
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before you made your foul and insolent comments upon a hasty and garbled report of a 
speech which searcel tains a sent or an ion as they emanated from 4 
mouth; but the truth is, you were glad to seize the first opportunity of pouring fort 
your venom against a man whom it serves the interest of your party to represent as a 
political apostate. 

“In 1831, when Mr. O’Connell expressed to the electors of Wycombe his anxiety to 
assist me in my election, I came forward as the opponent of the party in power, and 
which I described in my address as “ a rapaci tyrannical, and incapable faction ”— 
the English Whigs, who in the ensuing year denounced you as a traitor from the 
throne, and every one of whom, only a few months back, you have anathematized with 
all the peculiar graces of a tongue practised in scurrility. You are the patron of these 
men now, Mr. O’Connell : you, forsooth, are ‘ devoted’ to them. I am still their uncom- 
promising opponent. Which of us is the most consistent ? 

«You say that I was once a Radical, and now that I am a Tory. My conscience 
acquits me of ever having deserted a political friend, or ever having changed a political 
opinion. I worked for a great and avowed end in 1831, and that. was the restoration of 
the balance of parties in the state ; a result which I believed to be necessary to the ho- 
nour of the realm and the happiness of the People. I never advocated a measpre 
which I did not believe tended to this result, and if there be any measures which I then 
urged, and now am not disposed to press, it is because that great result is obtained. 

“ In 1831, I should have been very happy to have laboured for this object with Mr. 
O'Conne}l, ‘with whom I had no personal acquaintance, but who was a member of the 
Legislature remarkable for his political influence, his versatile talents, and his intense 
hatred and undisguised contempt of the Whigs. 

“ Siuce 1831, we have met only once; but I have a lively recollection of my interview 
with so distinguished a personage, Our conversation was of great length: I hada very 
ample opportunity of studying your character. I thought you a very amusing, a very 
interesting, but a somewhat overrated man, 1 am sure on that oceasion I did not dis- 
guise from you my political views: I spoke with a frankness which I believe is charac- 
teristic of my disposition. I told you I was not a sentimental, but a practical politician ; 
that what I chiefly desired to see was the formation of a strong, but constitational 
Goverument, that would maintain the empire, and that I thought if the Whigs re- 
mained in office they would shipwreck the State. I observed then, as was my habit, that 
the Whigs must be got rid of at any price. It seemed to me that you were much of the 
same opinion as myself; but our conversation was very general. We formed no poli- 
tical alliance, and for a simple reason; I concealed, neither from yourself, nor from 
your friends, the Repeal of the Union was an impassable gulf between us, and that I 
could not comprehend, after the announcement of such an intention, how any English 
party could cooperate with you. Probably you then thought that the English Move- 
meut might confederate with you on a system of mutual assistance, and that you might 
exchange and circulate your accommodation measures of destruction; but even Mr. 
O'Connell, with his lively faith in Whig feebleness and Whig dishonesty, could scarcely 
have imagined that in the course of twelvemonths his fellow-conspirators were to be my 
Lord Melbourne and the Marquis of Lansdowne. . 

“TI admire your scurrilous allusions to my origin. It is quite clear that the ‘ heredi- 
tary bondsman’ has already forgotten the clank of his fetter. I know the tactics of 
your church; it clamours for toleration, and it labours for supremacy, I see that you 
are quite prepared to persecute, 

“With regard to your taunts as to my want of success in my election contests, permit 
me to remind you that I had nothing to appeal to but the good sense of the people. No 
threatening skeletons canvassed for me; a death’s-head and cross-bones were not 
blazoned on my banners. My pecuniary resources, too, were limited ; I am not one of 
those public beggars that we see swarming with their obtrusive boxes in the chapels of 
your creed, nor am I in possession of a princely revenue wrung from a starving race of 
fanatical slaves. Nevertheless, I have a deep conviction that the hour is at hand when 
I shall be more successful, and take my place in that proud assembly of which Mr. 
O'Connell avows his wish no longer to be a member. I expect to be a Representative 
of the people before the Repeal of the Union. We shall meet at Philippi; and rest 
assured that, confident in a good cause, and in some energies which have been not 
altogether unproved, T will seize the first opportunity of inflicting upon you a castiga- 
tion which will make you at the same time remember and repent the insults that you 
have lavished upon “ Bensamin D’IsRAeELI.” 

Mr. D'Israeli would not let the matter rest here, but addressed ano- 
ther letter to Mr. Morgan O'Connell; which, with the reply of that 
gentleman, closes the duelling correspondence of the week. 

vf : “31 A, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, May 6, 1835. 

“ Sir—Not having been favoured with your reply to my second letter of yesterday, I 
thought fit to address a letter to your father, and for this reason—I deduce from your 
communication delivered by Mr, French, that you do not consider yourself responsible 
for any insults offered by your father, but only bound to resent’ the insults that he 
may receive. Now, Sir, it is my hope that I have insulted him; assuredly it was my 
intention to do so. I wished to express the utter scorn in which { hold his character, 
and the disgust with which his conduct inspires me. If I failed in conveying this 
expression of my feelings to him, let me more successfully express them now to you. I 
shall take every opportunity of holding your father’s name up to public contempt. And 
I fervently pray that you, or some one of his blood, may attempt to avenge the unex- 
tinguishable hatred bs bea I shall pursue his existence. 

“ L have the honour to be, Sir, y i 
“ Morgan O’Connell, Esq., M.P. i es Ne eB. D’Isnarts.” 








ae : . “ May 7, 1835, 

.,' Sitr—I have this moment received your letter of the 6th instant, whichi was left at 
Clarges Street, during my absence, at half-past eleven last night. Your letter of the 
5th instant, in which you declare that you ‘ did not intend to convey to me any per- 
sonal insult,’ followed by a publication of which you gave me notice, induced me to 
think that the matter was concluded between us, The tenor of your last letter is such 
that it is impossible for me to renew the correspondence. 

In the postscript of your letter of the 5th instant, you state that you feel it your 
duty to publish the correspondence. In accordance with that view, I’ send your last 
communicatiou, and my reply, to the press, 

nD , “I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

. D'Israeli, Esq. “ Mora@an O'ConneLw.” 





: Che Country. 

An election of Churchwardens for the parish of Leeds was brought 
to a close yesterday week, after eight days’ polling. It seems to have 
been a contest between the Tory and Liberal parties; and the result 
pen the choice of the Liberal candidates, by a majority of 4653 to 


Sir Robert Peel’s dependents in Tamworth got up a public meeting 
3 ee tga and agreed to a Tory address to the King. The journals 
of that party have the assurance to represent this meeting as the work 


of the Independent i i 
Peel in Taek s and Reformers—independence of Sir Robert 





IRELAND. 


Last week, in our second i i 
: impression, we gave some extracts from an 
a by ao O’Connell to the People of Ireland generally, and his 
-_ ituents of the City of Dublin in particular, on the present state 
° parties and public affairs. This document is too interesting and 
impor tant to be slurred over, and we therefore subjoin some of the prin- 
cipal passages. : After stating that he had tendered to the new 
linisters his “ unbought, unpurchaseable, unconditional support,” 
without having made any “terms or stipulations with them,” Mr. 
O'Connell proceeds to explain the grounds of his confidence, and to 
oon what he expects from Lord Melbourne and his colleagues. 
“ First—That the power and the insolence of the fell Orange facti 
cease. They are, indeed, quite inconsistent with existerice of thie Ministry The in 
punity with which every petty Couservative and Orange functionary could and did 
exercise its authority, during the Peel-Tory Administration, must cease; and the poor 
ee wed em juin and protection once more, = 
“Ss ly—The country will cease tu be governed by its unrelentin i 
panier will, necessarily, displace their own and the People's cubasiee and caxptiry the 
Z sep pes of the People and their own. How Ireland will exult when they hear that 
astle has been cleansed of those who distorted every thing to the prejudice of the 





ova interest, and countenanced aud protected every body and every thing that wae 
nostile to the Irish People! 

“Thirdly—The administration of justice in Ireland will be purified. The selection 
to judicial offices of political partisans will never more be heard of ; men who have proved 
their integrity and independence, by political honesty in times when it was a crime te 
dare to be liberal, will be the fit objects of the selection of the new Ministry: and the 
waters of justice will no longer be poured through mephitic channels, destructive of life 
and of property, but will flow in pure sources, diffusing salubrity and gladness over the 
thirsty land. 

" Fourthly—The highest offices will cease to be abused, by the dull and meritless 
foes of Ireland, Lord Haddington, poor man! is already gone. He is to be imme- 
diately succeeded by the high-minded and intelligent Lord Mulgrave. Blackburn— 
how I rejoice to have to write it—Blackburn, who served the Orange cause better, when 
he was Attorney-General for the Whigs, than when he held office under his friends the 
Tories,—Blackburn, who persuaded Lord Anglesey that he wasa Liberal! but threw 
off the mask the moment Peel came into power,—Blackburn has ceased to be in officef 
His foot was on the steps of the judicial bench—he would have been a chief jud, 
without delay and without revocation, The bench is relieved from his load, ¢ 
country is delivered from him, Blackburn is no longer in office; and Ireland breathes 
freely once more, Again, Edward Pennefather, who refused to be Attorney-General 
to the Whigs, but condescended to be Solicitor-General to the anti-Irish, anti-national 
Tories, retires to that private life of which I admit him to be an ornament, but which 
he has thus tarnished, by his Orange hue of politics, Ireland is freed from the baleful 
influence of his political creed. Perrin and O’Loghlin fill the highest Ministerial offices 
of the law. None but a maniac can now apprehend that a jury will be packed, or that 
partisans will be selected to try him. The ine will, whenever y, be vindicated ; 
but its course will be marked by the strictest impartiality, and administered in the 
anxious spirit of the purest justice. Again, Hardinge, a chivalrous soldier, but a flimsy 
politician, who, perhaps unconsciously, played the part of deputy to Shaw and Bovton, 
retires, to make way for a young nobleman of the first station in society, whose ‘al sts 
and political principles ennoble even ‘the blood of all the Howards.’ Lord Mc pethi¢ 
Secretary for Ireland ; and this selection is the more more felicitous, as his first hibi-; 
tion of political sentiments took place in Dublin, and on behalf of the liberties o1 we 
Irish people. 

“ Fifthly—From men I come to measures; and I feel my anticipations of ‘ good 
to Ireland” rise upon me. ‘he first principle to be worked out by this Ministry,s 
the great principle of the appropriation of the surplus of the revenues of the Esta- 
blishment, Sinecure parsons will no longer be found amusing their leis: ; eon the m 1- 
gisterial bench at home, or spending their incomes amidst the luxuries of tocergn na- 
tions. ‘The principle of appropriation is good in itself; and, what is more, it is capable 
of being made the source of the greatest and highest benefits to the people of Ireland, 

“ Sixthly—The great question of the final extinction of tithes will be in the hands 
of a Ministry pledged aud determined to do justice to the Catholic population of the 
country. Last year they agreed to strike off, at one blow, forty per cent. of the burden 
ou the people; and now it will only remain to place the remaining sixty per cent. om 
the rents of the landlords, and not on the labour, industry, or other capital, of the 
workmen or farmers, in order to make the relief cOmplete, and to banish for ever, even 
from recollection, the odious and blood stained system of tithes, 

“ Seventhly—The present Ministry are publicly and most ee ety pledged to a 
thorough reform of all Corporate abuses. What honest Trishman can think, withoyt 
heartfelt delight, of the prospect, the certainty, of having those nests of bigotry, mo- 
uopoly, and corruption, the Irish Corporations, completely cleansed, and purified? 
Take the Corporations of Dublin, of Waterford, of Cork, of Drogheda, of London- 
derry, of Limerick, or any other great town, and see what an odioas, disgusting, and 
insolent set of worthless and vulgar animals infest them, and usurp and abuse the rights 
and franchises intended for the citizens at large. Look at this Corporation of Dublin, 
and see whether there was ever any thing like it! Look at its bigotry! For forty-three 
years Catholics are eligible to be freemen of Dubliv ; during these forty-three years, not 
one single Catholic has been admitted to the freedom! If such an instance of fiend- 
like intolerance could be predicated of a Catholic corporation towards Protestants, we 
should never have an end of the taunts, reproaches, and vituperations against the evil 
spirit of Popery. But we do not retaliate; we only poiut out this specimen of the vile+ 
ness of the Dublin Corporation, to enjoy, by anticipation, the pleasure and the delight 
of seeing, within the next three weeks, a bill brought in, and passed the House of 
Commons, without any unnecessary delay, to abate the present enormous nuisance, and 
to identify the Corporation with the householders of this great city, and to see the 
franchise, conceded by Royal grant and Legislative enactment, employed for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants at large, and not converted to the purposes of sordid lucre 
and bigoted insult and injustice, by a few greedy and contemptible individuals. There 
are many other benefits to be derived to lreland from the present Ministry, which E 
need not recapitulate ; but which must necessarily flow from the principle on which 
they have undertaken the burden of public affairs, namely, that of doing justice to 
Ireland,” 

He recommends that the agitation of the Repeal should be sus- 
pended ; and that a fair trial of the new policy adopted by Ministers in 
the government of Ireland shall be given, before the efforts to obtain a 
separate Legislature are renewed. He also disclaims in very strong 
language all desire to transfer the revenues of the Protestant to the 


Catholic Church. 


The Irish Anti-Tory Association was dissolved on Thursday week, 
on the motion of Mr. O’Connell; the object for which it was esta- 
blished—namely, the ejection of the Tory Ministers—having been 
effected. A new society, called the Franchise Association was then 
formed; and Mr. O’Connell declared himself au advocate of Poor- 
laws for Ireland, as a means of compelling the landlords to support the 
tenantry whom they turned adrift for using their political franchise 
with independence. 

The Dublin Liberals intend to escort the new Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Mulgrave, in a triumphal procession tothe Castle. Mr. O’Con- 
nell has been the chief promoter of this demonstration. 

There was a conflict in Dublin, on Monday evening, between the 
policemen and a considerable body of the Pogson, first in George’s 
Quay, and afterwards in Coburg Gardens. The policemen appear to 
have had the worst of the encounter. In Grafton Street several 
windows vere smashed, and among them those of the Dublin Packet 
office. The riot seems to have had no connexion with politics ; but ne 
account that we have seen assigns any distinct cause for the disturbance, 


Miscellaneous. 

The House of Peers has sat during the week for the transaction of 
some formul business. The only matter of public interest was the an- 
nouncement, on Wednesday, that the King had appointed Lord Denman 
Speaker of the House of Peers, and Lord Shaftesbury Deputy Speaker. 

The following reply was delivered by the King at the Levee on 
Wednesday, to the Tory address from the University of Cambridge, 
which was presented by Marquis Camden and a deputation in great form. 

“I receive with satisfaction, and rely with confidence upon the expression of | 
your fervent and unalterable attachment to my person and Government. Upon | 
the great question to which you refer, I shall be anxious to receive the adviceef . 
my responsible Ministers and of the great Council of the Nation assembled in 
Parliament. I cannot doubt that the measures which they will recommend will 
bd calculated to secure the safety of the Church, and to avert any impending 

anger.” 

This quiet rebuff must have been felt rather keenly by Lord Camden 
and his No-Popery friends; nay, by the King himself. It is just the ~ 
reply we should expect Lord Melbourne to suggest to his Majesty. 4 
Is it not a pity that the Cambridge gentlemen were not more ont 
tious in forwarding their address, or that the Wellington Ministry 
could not hold together for a few days longer ? 











The appointment of Lord Heytesbury to the Governor-Generalship ' 
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of Tndia has been cancelled by the Board of Control. His successor. 
has not yet been selected by the East India Directors. 

It is said that Lord Amherst is not to go out to Canada ap sole 
Commissioner, but that he will have some associates. 

In the beginning of the week, it was stated that Sir Howard Douglas 
had been superseded as Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
but this is not the case. 

Sir Hussey Vivian has been appointed Master-General of the 
Ordnance. 

Earl Granville was gazetted on Tuesday as Ambassador to the 
French Court. 

Tuesday's Gazette also contains the announcement of Mr. Charles 
Grant’s, elevation to the Peerage, by the title of Baron Glenelg, of 
Glenelg, in the country of Inverness. 

Lord Belhaven has been reappointed High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Cliurch of Seotland. 

The names of the “ Colonization Commissioners for South Aus- 
tralia” appear at last, in Tuesday’s Gazette. They are—Colonel Tor- 
reus, Messrs. W. A. Mackinnon, M.P., William Hutt, M.P., J. G. 
Shaw Lefevre, George Palmer junior, John Wright, Jacob Montefiore, 
Samuel Mills, George Fife Angas, and Edward Barnard. 

_The Morning Post pretends to be very angry at the appointment of 
Sir Charles Cockerell to a seat at the India Board, on account of his 

eat-age, and his connexion with an Bast India agency house in the 

ity. The Courier states that Sir Charles has no such business con- 
nexion, and that he will receive no salary; though his extensive know 
ledge of East Indian affairs will render his assistance valuable to the 
Board of Control. 

Lord John Russell and his Lady passed through Salisbury on 
‘Thursday, on their way to town. The people crowded round the carriage 
Lummediately after their arrival. Lord John shook very cordially by 
the hand every one who approached him for that purpose; but did not 
alight. One gentlemen, while shaking hands with him, addressed him 
thus—‘“ My Lord, this (referring to the loss of his election) has con- 
vinced me of the necessity of the Ballot: indeed, I am satisfied we 
must have it.” Lord John replied, “ I don’t know ;” but there was then 
an immediate shout for the Ballot; which must have convinced him 
of the feeling respecting it in Salisbury. Three cheers, three times 
three, were then given most enthusiastically twice over, and one cheer 
more. Some one in the crowd proposed three groans for the Bishop 
of Exeter, and the Tories of Devon; which was responded to with 
considerable effect. Three cheers were also given for Lady Russell, 
with hearty good-will; and her Ladyship appeared much pleased with 
the reception. Every thing being ready, his Lordship’s carriage rolled 
on; and the parting salutation was three times three for Lord John 
Russell’s future success. 

_ Lord John reached London on Thursday evening. Yesterday morn- 
ing, he transacted business at the Home Office, and was visited by 
several of his colleagues. 

Lord Eildon is confined to his bed by severe indisposition. 





ELECTION MOVEMENTS. 

Sourn Devonsuine. After the proceedings at the nomination of 
the candidates had been completed on Friday, about three hundred of 
Lord John Russell’s supporters assembled at a dinner in the Subscrip- 
tion Rooms, Exeter. Lord Ebrington presided; and in the course of 
the evening, Sir William Molesworth and Mr. Charles Buller addressed 
the company in speeches which deserve much attention. Sir William 
Molesworth said— 

<¢ I must observe, that the same feature which has marked all the last con- 
tests in England, is still more displayed in this contest. I speak from my own 
Knowledge ; I appeal to the experience of each gentleman sitting at these tables ; 
and I assert, that every species of threat, intimidation, and fulsehood has been 
employed in the most lavish manner by Tory landlords, their. agents, and the 
elergy of the Church of England. Many of the clergy have indeed shown 
themselves to be the determined supporters of al] abuses—the resolute foes of all 
liberal and enlightened principles—the profligate propounders of the basest 
falsehood, where they can gain their ends by such means. Such efforts have 
been very successful. Many voters will either be kept away from the poll, or 
will be obliged to vote contrary to their real inclination and wishes. If (said 
Sir William, turning to Lord John Russell )—if, my Lord, you lose this election, 
you will lose it simply by the means of intimidation; for the majority of the 
elegtors are undoubtedly in your favour ; but they dare not, nor can they be ex- 
pected, even for conscience sake, to incur utter destruction and ruin. Their 
responsibility to their brother electors—their responsibility to their own con- 
sciences—is as nothing, when compared to the responsibility which they are 
under to their imperious landlords, to the tithe-extortioning priests. The one, 
my Lord, isa mere name; the other is something in dread and terrific reality. 
If, my Lord, you gain your election, you will gain it with difficulty, by the 
self-sacrifice of many, and some of your truest and most undaunted supporters 
will rue the day of your return; for they will suffer, as has been the case in 
other counties, through the anger, the ill-will, and revenge of their infuriated 
landlords. Now, my Lord, these considerations deserve your most earnest at- 
tention, in order to apply the fitting remedy to these enormous evils. A's long 
as landlords have a power for good or evil over their tenants—that is, as long as 
there are landlords and tenants—so long will the former beable to control the 
votes. of the latter, if the landlords are permitted accurately to ascertain the 
manner in which their tenants vote. Penal enactments may prevent certain 
modes of intimidation ; but no penal enactment can ever destroy the belief: in 
the mind of the tenant, that if he act in opposition to the wishes of the land- 
lord, he will be liable to suffer evil ; and no penal enactments can prevent the 
landlord from expressing what his wishes are. The only remedy is secret suf- 
frage. Now, my Lord, bear those considerations in your mind ; remember 
this contest. Remember the electors of Devon, and the evil which they will 
endure, when you wil] have hereafter to give your vote on this subject—when 
you will have to say aye orno for the ballot. The ballot, my Lord, is the only 
remedy which will strike at the root of this pernicious influence, of these enor- 
mous evils, of which we most justly complain. As the only remedy, all true, 
all'earnest, all zealous, all determined Reformers, ought to spare no trouble, no 
efforts, no exertions to obtain it ; and they ought ever to persevere courageously 
demanding the ballot until their wishes are gratified.” 

Mr. Charles Buller was equally earnest on this point— 

He could not help taking advantage of the moment when all the noble lord’s 
warm and kindly feelings were called inte action by the generous zeal displayed 
in behalf of him and his glorious cause, by the persoual sacrifices which tke 
electors of Devon were undergoing in order to secure his triumph, to call cn 
Siu never again tc impose such sacrifices on them. Glve the ballot, and the 





generous-feelings: which prompted. them now, at the hazard of their own per~ 
sonal interests, to uphold the cause of free.'om, justice, and eivilization, would 
impel their conduet still. But they would operate unimpeded by the influences 
which now counteracted them; the elector would obey the impulse of those 
better feelings, but he would do so without injury to himself. ‘* Why,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Buller, ‘‘ how should we stand now in this county if w.c had the 
ballot? Should we have to be nicely examining returns, weighing the conse- 
“none of such a squire’s ratting, or counting the number influenced by fear of 
the tithe-proctor? No; we should rely on the badlot-box exhibiting the same 
result as that we saw in the Castle-yard to-day, and giving the noble lord a 
majority of three to one. I saw the supporters of Mr. Parker enter the town to— 
day. I know the look of the Devonshire farmer when going about a business of 
which his conscience approves. Iam sure such was not the look of those who 

came in to-day under the guidance of the parsons to vote for Lord Relle and 

the Bishop. These men came to vote against their inclinations; and I would 
not have feared with the ballot to stake the result of the election on the votes of 
those very men, I have urged these topics on the noble lord in no unfriendly 

feeling ; but. when the question comes under consideration, I beg him to recol~ 

lect this exhibition of feeling on the part of his constituents—to recollect the 

situation of those who-sacrifice their personal interests in order to vote for him, 

and of those who, at the expense of their feelings and consciences, are com— 

pelled to vote against him.” 

The polling commenced on Monday. The Tory landlords brought 
up their tenantry to the polling-booths ; and remained while they voted. 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland was the most active and influential among 
them. It was evident that the Tory arrangements were skilfully made ; 
and the undue influence which the Clergy exerted to the utmost told 
alarmingly on the Tory side. Only six clergymen in the division polled 
or Lord John Russell. Everywhere he seemed to be the popular can- 
didate, and his opponent received hundreds of votes from dejected and 
sulky supporters. The Tory “threats, intimidation, and falsehoods,” 
were, as Sir William Molesworth said they would be, very successful ; 
for at the close of the first day’s polling the numbers stood as follows— 











Gross Poll. Lord J. Russell. Parker, 

ERMOR G6. ssd000< abessueses OO: céscuacweeas SD: ames 842 
Honiton...... «. 846 346 500 
Kingsbridge .. 1005 457 548 
Oakhampton .. ee §=— 3385 184 151 
Newton ........+5 pao ea | ee we 694 8351 
Plymouth .......... cite: CBE ‘senvecsiien ~- 45 . 418 
LOVIBGOOK:, scassessevesves, SDB éupenves QWIBi. <cisscens. 

6110 2738 3372 


The voting on Tuesday made little alteration in the relative position 
of the two candidates ; the final numbers being— 


HUE RMEMID. ctapschssissastessstapaaie . 8745 
Lord John Russell ..... Feiowns 3117 
Majority for the Anti-Reformers ......... 628 


The numbers were officially declared by the Sheriff on Thursday. 
Mr. Parker congratulated the large assembly of his friends on the 
8 is y 
triumph of Protestantism. Lord John Russell was not present, and 
no one appeared for him; but the following address from his Lordship 
has been issued. 
“TO THE ELECTORS OF THE SOUTHERN DIVISION OF THE COUNTY OF DEVON, 

“ Gentlemen—The contest for the representation of the Southern division of the 
county of Devon has ended in my rejection. 

“It is a consolation to me to think that I have not in any way swerved from the 
principles which originally gave me a title to your support. : 

“ Itis likewise consolatory to acknowledge, which 1 do with the warmest feeling of 
gratitude, that [ have received the strongest proofs of zeal and regard from those 
friends on whose undisputed worth and correct understanding I set the highest value. 

“ Tothe effects of intimidation and undue influence; to the temporary alarm on 
weak minds, caused by the revival of the cry of ‘ No Popery ;’ to the advantages 
gained by misrepresentation and slander among the ill-informed ; and lastly to the great 
industry displayed by my opponents in registering their friends and dependants, my 
defeat is to be attributed. : ; 

“Still, when I compare the advantage thus obtained in a single election, with the 
long, powerful, and popular resistance which was made to the Roman Catholic claims, 
I cannot but feel that the cause of liberality, toleration, and truth has gained 
ground ; and I clearly foresee the day when the unconstitutional threat, the rooted pre- 
judice, and the petty calumuy which have been successful against me, will shrink be- 
fore the advauce of political freedom and the diffusion of religious charity. I have the 
houour to be, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, “J. Russen..” 

Nort Norruumsertanp. Lord Howick was reeleeted on Friday, 
n his absence, and without opposition. 

Wesr YorksuirE. Wednesday was the nomination day at Wake- 
field about forty thousand persons assembled in the neighbourhood 
of the hustings; which were erected in the open space round the 
Court-house. Lord Milton proposed and Mr. Walker seconded Lord 
Morpeth. Mr. Wortley was proposed by the Honourable W. S. 
Lascelles, and seconded by Mr. Thompson. There was nothing re- 
markable in the speeches of the movers or seconders of either candi- 
date. Lord Morpeth spoke at some length in defence of his Parlia- 
mentary conduct; and avowed his determination to act towards Ireland 
on the principles of justice and conciliation, Mr. Wortley’s speech 
contained no matter worth extracting. He followed the example set 
him by his brother Tories throughout the country, of abusing Mr. 
O’Connell, whom he denounced as “ the tyrant demagogue of Ire- 
land.” The show of hands was greatly in favour of Lord Morpeth, 
and,a poll was asked for Mr. Wortley. The polling will commence 
on Monday next. There were some apprehensions of rioting among 
the numerous assemblage ; but every thing passed off peaceably. 

Epinsurcu. The Reformers of the Northern Metropolis elected 
Sir John Campbell, in his absence, on the Ist instant. The Tories 
did not venture on this occasion to get up even a show of opposition. 

Excin Burens. Colonel Leith Hay was elected on Satu:day, 
without opposition. 

Happincron Burcus. On the same day, Mr. Robert Steuart was 
returned, unopposed, for these Burghs. 

Kinxcupsaicutsure. Saturday was also the day of Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson’s reelection. 

Leiru. There was a good deal of noise and confusica at the nomi- 
nation on Saturday. Stones were thrown by some ragamuffins ; a 
one of them struck Mr. Mylne,son of Sir David Mylae, the Tory — 
didate. The Lord Advocate declared that the rioters. were hired by.t e 
Tories, for the purpose of creating disorder. Afteg the ceremany 0 
nominating the candidates had been gone through, both of them ad- 
dressed the assembly at length; but the topics the used have by 
worn out, and there was nothing in their speeches which requires. ta.0% 
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extracted. The show of hands was nearly all on one side, only about 
fifty being held up for Sir David Mylne. About ten thousand persons 
were present, 

The polling commenced on Tuesday; and the numbers at the close 
of that day were—for Lord Advocate Murray, 718; Sir David 
Mylne, 423. 

This majority, on the first day’s poll only, exceeded Mr. Murray’s 
entire majority over Mr. Aitcheson in May 1834 by 58 votes; and Sir 
David Mylne, finding that his prospects were no brighter on the second 
day than the first, withdrew from the contest after halfan hour's polling. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. It is expected that there will bea seyere contest 
between Mr. Grant of Glenmoriston, a Reformer, and Mr. Chisholm 
of Chisholm, a deserter from the Whig to the Tory party. The Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, Colonel Grant, is using all his influence, 
official as well as personal, in behalf of the Tory candidate. The 
Scotsman says that Colonel Grant is “ the first requisitionist to the Chis- 
holm, inviting into the field, and pledging himself to aid in promoting 
the return of a man resolutely and diametrically opposed to the policy 
and the measures of his Majesty’s Government, but this is not all; 
besides being himself at the head of the requisition, the Lord Lieute- 
nant of the County brings forward, as requisitionists, two factors on 
the estates of Grant, both of whom are pledged to promote, by their 
exertions with the tenantry, the return of the candidate opposed to 
Government ; and availing himself of his military as well as his civil au- 
thority, he also brings forward as a requisitionist, and employs as an 
active partisan against the Government, Captain Walker, the Adjutant 
of the Inverness Militia, of which the Lord Lieutenant is ex officio 
Commandant.” ‘The defendants and partisans of the Duke of Gordon, 
Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, are also actively employed against 
the Government candidate. The influence of the Horse Guards is 
said be shamelessly exerted on the same side. If the Government 
permit this persecution of the Independent party, they cannot expect 
their candidate to be returned. The Reformers show a bold front, 
however, and will do their best, although apparently unaided by those 
whose battle, as well as their own, they are fighting. 


CasHEL AND Duncarvan. Mr. Sergeant Perrin has been re- 
turned, without opposition, for Cashel; but, contrary to expectation, 
the Tories got up an opposition to Mr. O’Lougblin at Dungarvan. 
They prevailed upon a renegade Reformer, Mr. J. M. Galwey, to 
become their tool; but the result of the election shows the hopeless- 
ness of any attempt to convert Dungarvan into ‘a Tory borough. At 
the close of the poll, the numbers were—for Mr. O’Loughlin, 359; 
Mr. Galwey, 87; Reforming majority, 272. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


We find upon inquiry this morning, that a statement which appeared 
in last night’s papers respecting the Governor-Generalship of India is 
quite correct. No appointment will take place until the arrival of 
Lord WittiaM Bentinck; as Ministers wish to have the benefit of 
his Lordship’s long experience and extensive knowledge of Indian 
affairs. In the meantime, Sir Cuartes Metcatre will continue to 
act as Governor-General ; his qualifications for the office are acknow- 
ledged by all parties. 








The Paris journals received this morning contain an account of the 
further proceedings in the State trials, whose progress up to the middle 
of Wednesday is mentioned in our summary of foreign news in a 
previous column. After four hours of deliberation on the mode of 
dealing with the refractory prisoners, the President announced that it 
had been determined that no sentence should then be passed, but that 
the “incident would be united with the main question, and both be 
judged at the same time,”—in other words, that their punishment would 
be aggravated, when sentence was passed on them for their political 
offence. It was also announced, that prompt measures would be taken 
to insure the tranquillity of the future proceedings. The Court then 
adjourned. The scene of tumult was renewed on Thursday ; the prisoners 
and their advocates denouncing the proceedings, the Crown lawyers 
endeavouring to defend them. Towards the close of the sitting, it was 
quite impossible to hear a sentence distinctly on either side. Beaune, 
one of the prisoners, distinguished himself by speaking down the At- 
torney-General, who attempted to read a charge against him for con- 
tempt of Court. The rivalry of lungs was continued so long, that the 
scene became irresistibly ludicrous ; and the Court was broken up ina 
hurry, amidst the denunciations and frantic protestations of the pri- 
soners—in order to prevent the laughter which seemed ready to burst 
from all present. Written protests against the course adopted by the 
Court have been published by the prisoners and their advocates. 





MONEY MARKET. 
: Srock ExcHanor, Fripay ArrzRNoon, 

The English Stock Market has been heavy since our last week’s report. 
This is easily accounted for, by the state of the Foreign exchanges, which 
are at present unusually low, and have nearly reached that point at which it 
will be imperative upon the Bank Directors to take some measures to prevent 
the abstraction of the metallic circulation consequent upon an extensive expor- 
tation of gold to the Continent. The stock of bullion at present in the coffers 
of the Bank is stated as comparatively small; and if the exchanges continue to 
decline, must be still further reduced, from the cause just referred to. The 
Directors will hence be compelled to reduce the amount of Bank-notes in circu- 
lation, and a still greater scarcity of money will ensue. It is understood that 
large sales of Exchequer Bills have been recently effected, with a view to this 
operation ; and it is anticipated that they will continue till the present decline 
in the exchanges be checked. Among the causes to which this tendency is re- 
ferable, the most potent is the large importation both of Dutch and Spanish 
Stock, which has taken place from all parts of the Continent; which occasion- 
Inga gree demand for bills as remittances, operates continually in reducing the 
rate of exchange. The unfavourable weather of the last six weeks has not been 
without its effect ; as, if the harvest should prove unproductive, a considerable im< 
portation of corn may be anticipated, the paying for which will largely diminish 
the present amount of bullion in the country. It has been currently rumoured for 
the last few days, that one of the early measures of the present Ministry will 








be ar alteration in the-present Corn-laws, by materially reducing the duty. 

the admission of Foreign grain; so that, under any circumstances, it is 
lieved that the importation of corn in the approaching autumn will be very con= 
siderable. From all these reasons, there is not much ground to anticipate am 
improvement in the rates of exchange; without which (in the present condi~ 
tion of the Bank of England) the present circulation must be gradually 
diminished, although the large sums to be received as dividends on the various 
Foreign Bonds now current here, and which fali due in the next two or 
three months, and the funds for the payment of which must in some cases bere 
mitted from abroad, may for a short time check or perhaps eatirely stop the 
downward tendency. 

The Foreign Stock Markets have been heavy; with the exception of the 
Portuguese, which continues nearly at our last prices. No special grounds 
exist for a decline in any of these Securities (Spanish Bonds excepted); and 
we must look for the cause of this depression in the present state of our circula~ 
tion. The uncertainty which has prevailed for some days as to the state of the 
contest in the North of Spain, has produced a decline in Spanish Stock; which 
closes heavily this afterncon, at 693, the lowest price of the week. The Dek 
Monte Shares are about 3/. below our last quotation; but we are not aware of 
any intelligence having been received from Mexico to which this fall may be 
attributed. 































































































Sarurpay, TWELVE o’cLock. 

Our markets continue heavy; but the dulness is more apparent in the 
Foreign than in the English Funds. Spanish Stock has experienced a fall of 
more than 4 per cent., while the South American Securities are from } to E 
per cent. below the closing prices of yesterday. ‘The actual state of the contest 
in the North of Spain is still involved in obscurity; but it seems now to be 
pretty certain that the Queen’s troops, if not actually routed, have received @ 
considerable check. 


















































8 per Cent. Consols .,...... 924 4 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 58 4 
Ditto for Account.......... 924 3 French 3 per Cents, .»....+. _ 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities, 100} ¢ Grevi. Omnium, 5 per Cents. —— 
BARK ROOK 2.5. ¢s0dme ww bee 216 Mexican 6 per Cents ....... 47 £ 
India Stock, ...0. seesseeee —_— Portuguese 6 per Cents...... —— 
Exchequer Bills,.........+ 28 30 pm, Do. Regency Stock,5perCent, lO01¢ F 
Jelgiau 5 per Cents.......+6 L014 23 Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 108¢ 10% 
Srazilian 5 per Cents.ex. div, 834 | Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... 69% & 
Danish 3 per Cents. ex.div.. 77+ 1 Ditto Scrip ..ccecsscosseree OEE 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, May 7th, Duke of Buccleugh, Henning, fiom Bengal. A€ 
Deal, 7th, Brothers, Towns; Dryad, Heard; and Clyce, Kerr, from China; and Java, 
Todd, from Manritius; and British Sovereign, Brown, from New South Wales, At 
Cowes, 7th, Indian, Cook, from Manilla. Off Plymouth, 5th, Morley, Douglas, frome 
Bombay. At Liverpool, 5th, Helvellyn, Boadle, from China; 6th, Morgiana, Ricketts, 
from ditto; and Irt, Hoodless, from Bengal; and 7th, John Woodall, ——, from ditto, 
Off Cork, 6th, Standard, Peile, from China. At Leith, 2d, Isabella, Robertson, from 
ditto. At St. Helena, Feb, 25th, Anthony, Headly, from Mauritius, At the Cape, 
Feb. 23d, Eagle, Patterson, from Mauritius, At Madras, Dec. 22d, Asia, Stead, from: 
London. At Van Diemen’s Land, Auriga, Chalmers, from London. At New South 
Wales, Oct. 26th, Governor Harcourt, Douthy; Henry ‘Tanner, Ferguson; and Now 
12th, Childrens, Durocher, from London; 14th, Blenheim, Brown, trom Cork; 17th, 
James, Paul; and 18th, Hoogley, Bayley, from London; and Numa, Day, from Leith, 

2c. lst, George Hibbert, L ay; William Stoveld, Davidson; 12th, John Craig, 
rrie; and 14th, Guardian, Leese, from London, 

Sailed—FromGravesend, May 2d, Earl Balearras, Hine, for China; and Lloyds, Gar- 
nett, for Van Diemen’s Land; 3d, Eliza Stewart, Miller, for China; and 4th, Glenalvon, 
Skinner, for the Cape. From Liverpool, April 30th, Cape Breton, Maxwell, for the 
Cape ; May lst, Bahamian, Pearce, for Bengal; Heetor, Cowley, for Bombay; Lad 
Charlotte, Keen, for Batavia; and 2d, Selina, Adams, for ditto. From the Clyde, 2d, 
Jane Brown, Dunlap, for ditto, 










































































Sarurpay Mornine. 
Arrived—In the Downs, Richard Reynolds, Dixon, from New South Wales, A€ 
Buistol, St. George, Thompson, from Bengal, Off Liverpool, Amity, Scott, fronm 
Mauritius. 
Sailed— From Gravesend, May 8th, Beugal, Ritchie, for Bengal; and Duke of Sussex, 
Horsman, for China, 



































BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 4th inst., Mrs. Ric#arv James Kennett, of a son. 

On the 2d inst. at Portman Square, Lady Bineuaw, of a daughter. 

At Dieppe, in Normandy, the Lady of Epwarp Hami.ron Frinney, Esq, of & 
daughter. 

On the 2d inst., in Russell Square, the Lady of Samver Piatt, Esq., of twin sons— 

On the 4th inst.,in Pall Mall, the Hon. Mrs, Francis Bbanine, of a son, 

On the 26th ult,, at Tabley House, Cheshire, the Right Hon, Lady pz Taney, of & 
son and heir. 

On the 25th ult, at the Paragon, Streatham, the Lady of Lieatenant-Colonel Lestiz 5 
of a son. 

Gn the 30th ult., the Marchioness of Hastines, Baroness Grey pe Rutuyn,of & 5 
daughter. 

Oa the Ist inst., at Cheltenham, the Lady of the late Grorcze Macaquay, Esq., of @& | 
son and heir. 

On the 13th ult.,at the Rectory, Beckley, the Lady of the Rev. Henry Hopars § 
junior, of a daughter, 

On the 5th inst., at Bretlands, the Lady of Grorcs Best, Esq., of a son and heir, 

In Portman Square, the Hon. Mrs. H. MonragvE, of a son. " 

At Gosforth New Houses, Newcastle, the wife of MILLER, a workman at Gos- | 
forth Colliery, of two boys and a girl. 4 

The wife of Tuomas Owen, labourer, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, of two boys and one 
girl, all with the mother doing well. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th inst. at Cheltenham, the Rev. Enwarp Warp WaKkeMAN, younges€ 5 
son of the late Sir Henry Wakeman, Bart., of Perdeswell, to Louisa, youngest daughter § 
of Allan Thompson, Esq., of the former place. ! 

On the 2d inst., at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, C. A. Moncx, Esq., eldest son of Sir’ / 
C. Monck, Bart., of Belsay, Northumberland, to Laura, second daughter of Sir M. We 
Riptey, Bart., M.P. 

On the 2d inst., at Streatham, Surry, Henry Joun Turner, of Percy Street, eldes€ | 
son of Henry Holden Turner, Esq., of St. John’s Wood, to Harzizr Coats, daughter 
of John Banks, of Balham, Esq. 4 





























































































































DEATHS. : 

At Strawberry Hill Cottage, Twickenham, Joun Butt, Esq., Clerk of the Journals 
of the House of Commons, in his 59th year. q 

On the lst inst., Tuomas Simpson, Esy., of Herne Hill, Surry, and New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, in his 83th year. 

On the 27th ult., at his residence, Ilfracombe, Rear-Admiral James Bowen, in his 
85th year. 7 

5 Scarborough, Ann, widow of the late Rear-Admiral Willis, of Petworth, Sussex. 4 

In her 94th year, Mrs. WiemoreE, relict of Mr. Elias Wigmore, of Mousel Farm, 
Dodington, Gloucestershire. She retired to bed the previous night in her usual health, 
and was found a corpse in the morning, 

In her 93d year, Saran BLacKksurn, of Mirfield, widow. The deceased was mother, 
grandmother, and great-grandmother to 140 children ; she was able to walk out of doors | 
a week before her death, and retained her faculties until the last.—Leeds Mercury, 

At Hayfield, Aakon Asuron, in his 104th year. He was born in a cottage on the 
estate of Aspenshaw, the resi of G. W. Newton, Esq., near Hayfield, Derby. He | 
recollected going to Manchester with his father in 1745 to see the Rebel army. At the @ 
age of 20 he enlisted, and was a soldier for 28 years, and at the battle of Bunker’s Hill ; 
he received a wound from the same shot which wounded Major Shuttleworth, of Hat 3 
sage. Within a few months of his death, this old patriarch continued to walk about, 4 
and enjoyed good health and all his faculties nearly to the last; aud though in hamble 
circumstances was perfectly contented, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. 


Arter holding exclusive possession of all places in the Govern- 
ment for so many years, the Tories can with difficulty be per- 
suaded that, as the lawyers say, “the fee is not in them.” They 
forget that in this country, tenants of office are tenants at the will 
of the people. Hence they conceive that they have cause of com- 
plaint in the appointment of any person not of their faction to a 
place of power and profit. It is only because they tabour under 
this delusion, that such a whine issued from their newspaper organs 
on the occasion. of Lord Hryressury being deprived of the Indian 
viceroyalty. The New Times is very dolorous on this subject, 
and descants on the injustice of stopping poor Lord Hryreszoury, 
after he had doubtless expended the whole of his outfit in making 
preparations for his new office, besides directing the current of his 
thoughts from domestic affairs to those of India. The Pest, too, 
endeavours to horrify its readers with the prospect of seeing every 
Tory swept out of office. One would suppose that it had been 
the practice of the Tories to employ and pamper their political 
enemies, were it not notorious that they rigidly pursued a more 
rational course. Sir Grorcr Snee’'s appointment was uncere- 
moniously revoked by the Duke although his baggage was actually 
shipped. Earl GraNnviLLr was replaced by Lord Cow ey at 
Paris, though there was not the least chance of the latter Lord 
remaining there for three months. Lord NuGeEnrt was recalled 
from the Ionian Islands. In short, the Tories had removed or 
were preparing to remove almost every Whig official, when their 
Ministry was forced toresign. Do we blame them for this? Not 
in the least: it was their only course of safety. What we do ob- 
ject to, is the extraordinary assurance of those who fancy that 
they have a right to complain when the same course is adopted by 
the Whigs. 

We only wish that Lord MeLsourne may persevere in what 
seems to be his present resolve, to dismiss all hostile and treache- 
rous subordinates. That no Government can stand which is 
thwarted, or not heartily served, by its own officials, is a truth 
which has been repeated usque ad nauseam. There was no need 
of reminding the Tories of this. God knows, they were sufficiently 
aware of it, as their words and actions proved. But the Whigs 
were guilty of the folly of imagining that they could afford to 
despise ordinary precautions—could venture to neglect their 
friends and supply their enemies with ammunition. They have 
suffered severely for this unpardonable blunder, and, it is to be 
hoped, have grown wiser by experience. 

e shall soon discover what reliance may be placed on the firm- 
ness of the new Ministry—on their desire and their power to help 
their friends and discourage their enemies. In various parts of 
the country the official agents of the Government are moving 
heaven and earth to annoy the Reformers, and throw out their 
candidates for the House of Commons. Nowhere is this system 
more vigorously carried on than in the county of Inverness. The 
Duke of Gorpon and Colonel Grant, one the Lord Lieutenant 
of Aberdeenshire, the other of Inverness-shire, with a host of 

aid agents of the Government and Justices of the Peace, are 
- incessantly employed in organizing an opposition to the Govern- 
ment candidate. Were the WELLINGTON sytem adopted, every 
man of them would be dismissed within a week; and if Lord 
MeEvsourne expects that at the next election the Reformers will 
fally round his Ministry, he must follow a similar course—he 
must use the power with which he is invested to protect his 
friends and cripple the resources of his antagonists. 








TORY ATTACKS ON O'CONNELL. 


From the meeting of Parliament to the present hour, no subject 
has filled so large a space in Tory writings and speeches as the 
abuse of O'ConNELL. Sir Ropert Pee set the example on the 
. first night of the session; since which time, in Parliament, at 
ublic dinners, on the hustings, and in the newspapers, the Tories 
__ have done little else than ring the changes on this one theme. In 
_ Mo one instance has Mr. O'Connexu been the aggressor. He 
had not opened his lips in the House of Commons when Sir 
Rosert Peet, with well-drilled malice and elaboration, began 
the war. That attack provoked no ebullition of violence or ill- 
temper. The Agitator was calm and jocular, cautious and 
courteous, while his vilifiers railed and spit their venom at him. 
We are not surprised that the Ascendancy gentlemen in Ireland, 
_ and their corrupt allies and patrons in England, are mortified and 
alarmed. They find that O'ConNE LL has become discreet ; has 
acquired the wisdom to avoid what was offensive to the English 
Reformers ; that the prejudices against him are rapidly wearing 
away; and that the vast re he possesses, and which has 
hitherto, except at brief and fitful intervals, been directed against 
every Administration, is now exerted honestly and strenuously in 
behalf of the Ministry reconstructed by Lord MeLtzourne. The 
Tories have discernment enough to see that in time past O'Con- 
NELL's wayward violence has been the drawback upon his in- 
fluence: it is therefore their policy to irritate and goad him on to 
indiscretion. For this purpose, they have attacked him un- 
ceasingly in Parliament, and commissioned their newspaper 
organs to pursue the same course. Vigorously have these direc- 
tions been executed : the Times, the Standard, and the Post, have 
been at the work, morning and evening, with scaicely a day's 
test, for months past. Men who could write with decency and 








temper on other topics absolutely raved in vituperation of O'Con-- 
NELL. Never had a public man such an excuse for intemperate: 
language and violent denunciation of his enemies. But Mr. 
O'ConnELL saw the drift of the Tories, and steadily pursued his 
course, till Pez was expelled and STanLey’s insignificance stood’ 
confessed. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the parties who had' 
ostentatiously put themselves forward as his assailants would always 
escape unhurt from the arena. The lion Jaid his paw upon one or 
two of them, who will carry the marks it left to their dying-day. 
We say nothing of the foolhardy Peer, designated “ half-idiot,. 
half-maniac,” as he seems to have quailed in the contest; but the 
other Lord would not allow the public to forget the galling epithet 
which O'CONNELL has fixed upon him. Lord Atvantey should 
have been more prudent than to play with edge-tools, seeing 
that he is so thin-skinned. He might have attacked the Minister, 
from whose party he had ratted, without going out of his way to 
insinuate a charge of political profligacy against the absent Com- 
moner. He might have put his question to Lord MeLnourne in 
a single and unembellished sentence. But he chose to connect 
it with an elaborate attack on O'CONNELL; and he now smarts 
under the consequences. O'CoNNELL had never assailed Lord 
ALVANLEY; who had no particular call to signalize himself in 
the war carried on against the chosen champion of the Irish mil- 
lions. His speech was a gratuitous provocation; and we are not 
sorry that it called down O'CoNNELL's chastisement. Let others 
take warning by the fate of Lord ALVANLEYy, and avoid a collision 
in which the odds will be so largely against them. 

It would be only fair in those who profess to be indignant at 
the revenge which O'CONNELL took upon his noble assailant, to 
recollect the circumstances under which the offensive epithets 
were applied. Colonel SinrHorpe had just been signalizing him- 
self in his usual style. This gave the immediate provocation, and 
also the opportunity of retort; and it was natural that O'ConNELL 
should clothe his retort in language somewhat corresponding with 
that of the previous speaker, and the tone of the debate at the 
moment. This, however, he did in a way so Parliamentary, that 
the most rigid disciplinarian in the House would have found it 
difficult to prove him to be out of order. Not so Lord ALVANLEY: 
he could not move in the affair without committing one of the 
most heinous breaches of the privileges of the Commons, — for 
which, if the House values its privileges one rush, it will call the 
noble violator of them to account. 

Lord ALvANLeEy had certainly no reason to expect that Mr. 
O'CONNELL would accept his challenge; but he was precipitate 
in taking his next step, which was an attempt to procure Mr. 
O'ConnELL's expulsion from Brookes’s Club. He might have 
decorously waited a little at any rate before he inlisted the 
political prejudices of his brother clubbists against his absent an- 
tagonist. This proceeding suggests the suspicion that Lord 
ALVANLEY lent himself to his Tory associates, whose aim it is to 
separate O'CONNELL from the Whigs. Some of the names to his 
requisition are those of mortified Trimmers as well as bitter Tories. 
We never had a very exalted opinion of Lord Sraniey’s magna- 
nimity ; yet we should have thought that he would have been 
ashamed to take revenge for political discomfitures by joining in 
this paltry combination against his formidable foe. As for Sir 
James GRAHAM, nobody can be surprised to see his name where 
it is; but the electors of Finsbury ought to ascertain from Mr. 
Tuomas DuncomBeE Ais reasons for being a party to this Tory 

lot. 

It is gratifying to think that Lord Atvantey and his friends 
have only shown their teeth without being able to bite. The- 
Managers at Brookes'’s saw the affair in its true light—that of a 
political intrigue. Being lookers on, net parties in the strife, they 
must also have perceived that even though politics were not mixed 
up in the affair, Lord ALVANLEY's conduct had not been such as 
to entitle him to the interference of the Club in his behalf against 
a brother member. 

Lord ALVANLEY must be heart-sick of this squabble. He cer- 
tainly has been the loser. He has suffered from the rough hand 
of O'CONNELL; been denied the redress he sought at Brookes’s; 
and been dragged into a duel with Morean O'ConngzLL, not be- 
cause he had any quarrel with Morean, but because he did not 
choose to be thought afraid of fighting him. Throughout, there- 
fore, his Lordship has failed to obtain satisfaction. 

Another assailant of the Agitator has fared no: better.. Mr. 
BenJAMIN DTsraxELi chose to commence a war of abuse with 
the greatest master of abuse; and then, finding himself worsted, 
pretends that he is an injured person. He reminds us of a puppy 
yelping under the pain of a kick from some strong-limbed' horse, 
at whose heels he had been snapping and snarling for miles, He 
has only received his deserts. Assuredly we approve not of the 
coarse vituperative language in which O'CONNELL sometimes. in- 
dulges : our protests against this practice, on the score of policy: as 
well as taste, stand recorded: but it is too much to expect that 
any man in possession of a powerful weapon should suffer to-all 
kinds of assaults and not use it in self-defence. This D'Israet 
too, with matchless effrontery, accuses O'CONNELL of injustice in 
assuming the correctness of a newspaper report of his Tauntom 
speech, while he founds a long letter of vituperation of O'Con- 
NELL on the faith of a newspaper report of O'Connext’s Dublin 
speech! It is difficult to believe that the man can be in his right: 
senses. D'Ispaxxt confesses that he—he /—endeavoured to make: 
a tool of O'CONNELL, and obtained his assistance under pretence 
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of being a Radical, while ali the time he had made up his mind 
to turn Tory again as soon as it answered his purpose! Was 
there ever such an unblushing avowal of political profligacy ? 

But Mr. DIsracrt'’s conduct has been consistently absurd to 
the end. Because Morgan O'Connett had called Lord 
ALVANLEY to account for endeavouring to procure his father’s ex- 
pulsion from Brooxes’s,—because the son claimed satisfaction on 
behalf of the father,—therefore Mr. D'Israrx1 supposes that he 
was bound to give him satisfaction ; as if he had the same claim 
upon a son of Mr. O'ConnELL that Mr. O'ConneEct himself has! 
Finding that Mr. Morgan O'Connece will not indulge him, this 
pugnacious gentleman declares that he intended to insult Mr. 
Q’CONNELL, and “fervently prays” that some member of that 
gentleman's family will “ attempt to avenge the inextinguishable 
hotred with which he shall pursue his existence.” And yet Mr. 
DIsraEvi conceives himself to be possessed of an astonishing 
faculty for statesmanship, and talks of contending with the most 
powerful orator and versatile politician of the day on the floor of 
the House of Commons. Impudence and conceit can certainly go 
no further than this. t 

We hope that the Liberals will derive benefit, as well as enter- 
tainment, from the onslaught of these, mighty men of valour on 
the Member for Ireland. It is manifest that the Tory tactic is 
to create a diversion from the real business of the session by inces- 
sant attacks on O'Connext. In this they must be disappointed. 
We have little fear that O';CoNNELL will give his enemies any 
advantage by indisereet warmth of language. When, however, he is 
wantonly assailed, it is not to be expected that he will remain 
assive. Let him then deal forth his blows as he is wont, and 
crush the foe by his unrivalled energies. By uniformly abstaining 
from aggression, he will preserve his present superiority. We 
stispeet, moreover, that not a few of those who have been in the 
habit of taunting him with his “ vow,” will judge it prudent, after 
the events of the last few days, to be more cireumspect in their 
language. It would seem that the head of the O'Connetu family 
is the only member of it who has made a vow against fighting. 






FARMERS’ FRIENDS. 
Mr. Wortiey'’s supporters in Yorkshire call themselves “ the 
Farmers’ Friends; and the Standard, premising that, “ thanks 
to the Reform Bill, three-fourths of the English representation is 
in the hands of the enemies of the English farmer,” holds forth 
in this fashion— 

“‘ There is no hope of restoring agriculture to a state of prosperity—no hope 
of averting even its deterioration but in a recurrence to those principles by 
which the country formerly prospered, and in a restoration of that ascendancy 
of the Conservative landed interest by which those principles were applied.” 

Now, we say to the Tories, suppose every Member of both Houses 
of Parliament were of your politics,—suppose you were omnipo- 
tent in the Legislature and in the country,—what would you do 
for the farmer? Point out to us one efficient measure of relief 
which you would undertake to carry. Let the Yorkshire -farmers 
question Mr. Worrixy on this point: ask him plainly what he 
would do for them were he in power; force him to abandon or 
make good his claim to the appellation of “ Farmer's Friend.” 
They will find that this profession of exclusive regard for the agri- 
cultural interest is only part and parcel of the system of jugglery 
and falsehood by which it is sought to delude the ignorant and 
credulous., 

As we expect no satisfactory answer from Mr. Wort.tey, 
perhaps the Standard will oblige us with one: will our contem- 


porary state, in plain and direct terms, what he would do for the 
farmer? 





SIR ROBERT PEEL'S PREMIERSHIP. 
A CONTRIBUTION IN HONOUR OF THE GRAND TORY FESTIVAL AT 
MERCHANT TAILORS HALL. 

Farture in any enterprise is presumptive proof of misconduct in 
him who undertook it. To allege deficiency of means, is no ex- 
cuse for ill suecess. A general who makes a sudden irruption 
into an enemy's country, and is-soon compelled to retire with loss, 
is not allowed to justify himself by protesting that he miscalcu- 
lated the force necessary for the successful completion of the ex- 
redition. He is reminded that the duty and province of a com- 
mander is to ascertain the amount of resistance he will have to 
overcome, and not to sacrifice troops and treasure in a hopeless 
rencounter with a superior power. ‘Tis not in mortals to com- 
mand success ; “ true—but itis incumbent on the vanquished, who 
chose his own time and mode of attack, to prove that success was 
all but certain, and that he took every means to insure it. 

Let us apply this rule tu the conduct of Sir Rosperr Pest, 
from the time he was called upon to assume the Premiership— 
the chief command of the Tory troops—to his resignation. His 
party affect to consider his management as faultless. They are 
‘doing all in their power-to exalt him, and to hold him up as the 
statesman to whom recourse must be had, and that speedily, for 
‘the salvation of a lost empire. And this they do, notwithstanding 
the disastrous plight from which the utmost skill and prowess of 
‘the chief so highly extolled have not been able to preserve them, 

To all who have the faculty of looking a little onward, the ulti- 
mate ruin of the Tory party is not less clear than their present 
defeat is undeniable. So far from having impeded the progress of 
those principles to which they profess irreconcileable hostility, it 
is admitted that ‘“ Democracy” has made vast strides during the 
Official predominance of the Aristocrats. In the Legislature 





and throughout the land, the Movement has gained ground 


rapidly. Is this a cause for exultation among those who on Mon- 
day next dine together in the City to glorify the talents and 
prowess of Sir Rospert Pret? They sce the result of his at- 
tempt to oppose the progress of Liberal principles and thorough 
reforms; and can they suppose that where failure has been so 
complete and so disastrous, there has been no mismanagement on 
the part of their leader? Have his foresight, skill, discretion, 
and command of temper, been so conspicuous throughout the 
struggle, as to relieve him from the blame which almost invari- 
ably attaches to the vanquished aggressor?—Let us see: if we 
mistake not, a review of his recent public acts and speeches—-not 
to go back upon the grand blunders of 1827 and 1830—will 
establish that the profuse admiration of his partisans has been ill- 
deserved. So far from viewing him as a statesman to whom the 
country should apply for aid in times of difficulty and danger, we 
should rather say that he has shown himself remarkably destitute 
of those qualities which inspire and justify national confidence in 
a Minister. 

The circumstances under which Pert accepted office must be 
remembered. He was absent from the country, and had beea so for 
some months. He had left a Liberal Ministry in possession of an 
unprecedented majority in the House of Commons, and of the 
favourable opinion of the great mass of the nation. Suddenly, and 
for no reason that can be creditably assigned, the King dismissed 
this popular Ministry; and, without waiting to ascertain from his 
own observation, or from the reports of unprejudiced parties, the 
real state of public feeling, Sir Ronerr Pret clutched the power 
placed within his reach. He thus identified himself with the 
Court as opposed to the Country—with a section of the Aristo- 
eracy against the mass of the People. No professional office- 
hunter ever displayed more alacrity to gratify a diseased longing 
for power and place than this high-minded and patriotic person. 
Me was precipitate when he should have been cautious, confident 
when past experience should have taught him distrust. Was this 
statesmanlike ? was it even prudent upon a sordid calculation of 
the chances of gain or loss to the party who had chosen him for 
their instrument ? 

Having thus hastily and unadvisedly taken office, did Sir Roper 
Peex exhibit tact and judgmentin the selection of his colleagues ? 
Was it wise, in the existing temper of the nation, to connect himself 
with Sir Epwarp KwarcusuiL, Mr. Barine, Lord Ropen, 
Lord Srormont, Mr. SHaw, and other vehement opponents of 
Reform? Was the appointment of Lord LonpoNnpDERRYy judicious ? 
Most political impostors have had the prudence to square their 
actions, for a time at least, to their professions. But let any man 
read Sir Rozerr PEEt’s address to his Tamworth constituents, 
and his Mansionhouse speech, and then reconcile, if he can, the 
evident drift and aim of those elaborate compositions with the acts 
of their author. We did not, it is true, look upon the Tamworth 
address or the speech as proof of Sir Roperrt's apostacy from his 
Tory principles; but their manifest object was to insinuate his 
abandonment of those principles, and his willingness to turn 
Reformer. Such was the light in which they were represented by 
his organs and partisans; and, yet as if to give the lie to his own 
words, and to the assertions of his creatures, Sir Ropert Pre. 
associated with himself in the Government men who were notori- 
ous for nothing but bitter hatred of Reform. This we maintain 
to have been a glaring, a practical inconsistency, which no discreet 
or commonly honest politician would have been guilty of. Had 
the persons thus chosen redeemed part of their unpopularity by 
their serviceable talents,—had there been more LyNpHURsTS 
among them,—Sir Rosert would have had some excuse for 
choosing them; but, as we have several times had cccasion to say, 
the KNarcuBuLLs, GouLBuURNS, Mauons, and the rest, were de- 
plorably deficient in nearly all that is requisite to make the House 
of Commons and the Country pardon or forget political delin- 
quency. It is no justification of Sir Roperr PEE: to aver that he 
was not responsible for the paucity of talent in the Tory ranks, 
and that he took the best men he could get. He should have ob- 
jected to “march through Coventry ” with them; and the inability 
of the party to furnish him with the necessary means of contend- 
ing with success, would have been an ample apology for declining 
the post of leader. But Sir Rowerr Peer resolved to fight an 
arduous battle with inefficient troops. 

We wiil not stop to discuss the prudence or the indiscretion of 
dissolving the last Parliament without first meeting it. Much may 
reasonably be urged for and against that step, the policy of which 
was doubtful ; but, having dissolved the Parliament, and having 
ascertained the result of the elections, what excuse had Sir Roserr 
Peet for declaring, as he did to his Tamworth friends, that he felt 
confident of his ability to carry on the Government of the country 
with the new House of Commons? No one, surely, will pretend 
that the National Representatives were Jess favourable to him 
than he could have reasonably anticipated that they would be. On 
the contrary, it is notorious that he had support from quarters 

whence he had no right to expect it. The constituencies were 
duped in numerous instances. Had not thirty or forty Members 
falsified their previous professions, there would have been a ma- 
jority of nearly a hundred against him on every important ques- 
tion. Moreover, he was most leniently treated by the Opposition. 
The temptation to castigate and expose him was resisted—in con- 
sideration, we suppose, of his forlorn and hopeless state—by many 
who could have applied the lash and used the dissecting-knife to 





very good purpose, On the whole, Sir Roserr Pee. actually 
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obtained a House of Commons very much more favourably 
inclined towards him than could have been calculated upon; and 
yet he was ina minority. How, then, could he, if he possessed 
average foresight and knowledge, have supposed that he would 
maintain himself in office by a majority of that assembly? The 
fact is, that he led his party into certain, perhaps irremediable 
disaster; and it seems absurd to claim for such a man the praise 
of consummate skill and prudence. 

His present eulogists point to the measures he proposed. But 
a Minister whose real aim and office it was to preserve established 
institutions, and arrest the progress of the Movement, committed 
the most serious mistake by bringing forward important measures 
of innoyation, which he had not the smallest prospect of carrying. 
In fact, he unsettled many things, but consolidated nothing. The 
old maxim of his party was not only ‘* quieta non movere,” but to 
make steady what was already moveable. Sir Ropert PEEL 
acted on a different plan: he sanctioned principles which as 
an organ of the Tory party he should have repudiated, and 
established precedents for future proceedings, which his al- 
lies, the Obstructives, will live to lament and oppose in vain. 
In so doing, it must be admitted that he did not disappoint 
the expectation of those who had watched and remembered 
his political career. It has been his uniform course to go far 
enough, unintentionally, to injure his party, but not so far as to 
benefit the People. He has never been aware of the more re- 
‘mote consequences of what he said and did. The want of fore- 
sight which was so conspicuous in his mode of dealing with the 
great questions of Dissenting Disabilities, Catholic Emancipation, 
and Parliamentary Reform, was quite as remarkable in his recent 
proceedings as a Minister. Sir Roperr will not be many years 
older before he will be made to perceive, that by the course he pur- 
sued when Premier, he has furnished the Movement party with 
several excellent weapons for the destruction of Toryism and its 
appurtenances. 

As to the measures themselves, where they were good, they 
‘were not original. They were adopted from his predecessors with 
slight alterations ; which in some instances, especially as regards 
the Irish Tithe Bill, were not improvements. 

But whatever may be thought of his conduct in assuming 
office himself, in selecting colleagues, and in the.concoction of 
measures, you must allow, it is said, that Sir Ropert PEE x's per- 
sonal behaviour during the trying period of his Ministry was 
above all praise. This is the language of those whom it suits 
to adulate and deify the only member of their party who has 
the slightest pretensions to take a leading part in the government 
of the country. But let us look to facts, and see whether Sir 
Rosert Pest has uniformly, or even generally, acted in so praise- 
‘worthy and unexceptionable a manner. 

Soon after his return from the Continent, he became involved 
in a needless and undignified squabble with Dr. Lusaineron. 
His letter to this Ecclesiastical Judge would have been deemed a 
warlike one, had there been any chance of the Doctor's fighting ; 
but to call out a Judge, is about as safe as to. challenge a Bishop; 
and the result was an exposure of Sir RoBert's testiness and ill- 
temper, nothing more. It happened too, rather unfortunately, 
that the next person whom the Premier fell foul of was the 
pacife JosrepH Hume; who devotes his time, talents, and know- 

edge, to the public service, but wisely and fairly refuses to fight 
with sword or pistol the parties who are annoyed by his sturdy 
‘way of exposing official misconduct or political delinquency. Sir 
RoseErt, to do him justice, took Colonel Evans's severe animad- 
versions on his dishonourable conduct as a public man, very 
meekly; but two hostile communications in the course of a few 
weeks are sufficient to call in question the justice of the en- 
comiums so lavishly bestowed on the personal bearing of the 
Premier. This readiness on the part of Sir Ronerr to take of- 
fence when it was safe to seem valiant, and to pardon attacks which 
it would have been perilous to resent, was remarked on several 
other occasions. It was remarked that he was insolent when he 
thought he could be insolent with impunity. He treated an un- 
popu ar or inexperienced Member—Mr. Roxsuck, or Mr. WAKLEy, 

‘or instance—very differently from Mr. Sprine Ricg or Mr. SHeit. 
His courtesy was not uniform, nor was he always at the pains to 
curb his ill-humour. On the very first day the House met, he 
was betrayed into and forced to apologize for needless and un- 
becoming heat of manner. 

With an affectation of uncommon candour, Sir Roserr was 
palpably disingenuous and unprofitably sly. Witness the trick by 
which he attempted to steal the sanction of the House to the 
si of his Irish Tithe Bill under the pretence of a mere pre- 

iminary and formal vote, which, he said, was never refused; and 
the clumsy attempt to persuade Lord Jonn RussExt to abandon 
his famous resolution, and bring in a bill to effect the same pur- 
pose. Lord Joun, it will be remembered, told him plainly that he 
saw through his manceuvre, and would not be “ so deceived.” 

We have never denied Sir Robert PEEL the merit of delivering 
distinct, well-arranged, and plausible speeches. He makes the 
most of all he has to say; and it is surprising how much of the 
impression he creates—zn the House of Commons, not out of it— 
depends upon merely mechanical elocution. We heard nearly all 
that he uttered in Parliament from the opening to the Easter re- 
cess ; and have lately perused his speeches in the Mirror of Par- 
Ziament, where they seem to be very accurately reported, as in- 
deed Sir Roperts speeches generally are in the newspapers 


even, But we have been struck with their essentially common- 











place character. They are not vapid, but tiresome to read; and 
we can honestly say, that not a single new idea or memorable ex- 
pression, or a single fact of importance not generally known or 
easily accessible, is to be found in the whole. We look in vain for 
one stroke of real wit, one passage of genuine humour, one touch of 
pathos. Sir Ropert's jokes are studied, but heavy. There is no 
*“curiosa felicitas” even in what he evidently deems his. best dis- 
plays—he is elaborate, but mot happy. For the most part, his 
speeches are made up of the argumentum ad hominem and the 
argumentum ad crumenam. In the debates on the Address and 
the Irish Tithe Bill, he seemed to consider it a complete defence 
of his own modes of proceeding, that Earl Grey's Ministry had 
set him the example, or something like one,—forgetting that one 
bad measure does not justify another, and that there were probably 
from 150 to 200 Members of the House who had opposed Earl 
Grey and would resist any other Minister in an unpopular course 
of action. But Sir Ropert assumed an air of infinite triumph, 
when, by reference to former proceedings, he could avail himself 
of the tu quoque argument—could say, “ you have done yourself 
what you blame inme.” This, however, is‘a paltry and quackish 
style oforatory. We have read whole volumes of the speeches of 
Fox and Burg, and heard O'ConnELL-scores of times, without en- 
countering a single specimen of it. We-never heard the appeal to 
the sordid feelings of a body of gentlemen more impudently made 
than it was by Sir Ropert Peer on the Malt-tax debate, when he 
endeavoured to frighten the “landed gentlemen ” with the asser- 
tion that they would have to pay more by means of a Property-tax 
than they now contribute through the Malt-tax. This might or 
might not be true—it was very easy to assert it; but it is pre- 
sumed that the National Representatives legislate for the good of 
the community, not for the peculiar advantage of the landed in- 
terest. The argument, therefore, so directly put to the breeches- 
pocket, was an insult to the House, and ought to have been treated 
assuch. But it was not: on the contrary, it was the most effective 
one the Minister had to urge. 

This mode of arguing is characteristic of Sir Roperr Perr. He 
never by any chance appeals to principle: he applies himself to the 
baser passions and prejudices—to the hypocrisies and cants. He not 
unfrequently gains a temporary advantage by this practice; but his 
habitual recourse to it proves his deficiency in the higher faculties 
of reasoning—in the power of reaching the more generous and 
ennobling feelings and motives; and is sufficient of itself to sink 
him into a third-rate orator. 

But Sir Rospertr Pee.’s worst defect, as a Parliamentary de- 
bater even, is his manifest insincerity. Wedo not lay so much 
stress on his want of the “ars celare artem,”"—meaning thereby 
his inability to pass off studied passages as the natural and spon- 
taneous eloquence of the moment (in which he is immeasurably 
inferior to O'CONNELL); but it is a damning fault in a popular 
speaker to inspire his auditory with distrust of his good faith. 
This, however, is the case with Sir Rospert Peet: he is listened 
to, but suspected—admitted to be clever, but not supposed to be 
honest. 

The result of our examination into the public character of Sir 
Rosgert Peet, as more particularly developed in his conduct 
during his Premiership, is the confirmation of our opinion that he 
wants those statesmanlike qualities which alone could justify the 
Representatives of the People in supporting him as the leading 
Minister of the Crown. He appears to us to have betrayed a sin- 
gular deficiency of judgment and foresight in the assumption of 
office, and in the choice of colleagues. He has not made up for 
these fagal errors by that extrordinary dexterity or skill in the 
conduct of his party which is attributed to him by some trading 
politicians, who intend to make him of use at some future time, 
and by others who take their opinions of men and things upon 
trust. His recent failure was the inevitable result, not of extra- 
ordinary circumstances and sudden disasters, but of such as he 
ought to have foreseen; and the force of these circumstances was 
not broken by any wonderful display of adroitness, energy, or 
talent. 

We therefore hope that the Tovies will keep fast hold of Sir 
Rosert. ‘Though far from being the miraculous person they 
pretend to consider him, he is by far the best leader they can bring 
forward. He is fitted for thew purposes, which are selfish and 
deceptive. But let the Liberals reflect on his past life; and if, 
in the turn of the political wheel, he should ever become one of 
them, let them use, but not trust him—make him serviceable as 
a too], but refuse to follow him as a guide. 





AFFAIRS OF HONOUR. 


Everysopy professes to disapprove of duelling. It isadmitted to 
be an absurd mode of settling disputes; but it is nevertheless one 
to which persons who move in a certain rank of society feel them- 
selves compelled to resort; and they who declaim most philoso- 
phically against the practice are as likely as others to submit to 
it when the time of trial arrives. We are all slaves in a greater 
or less degree to the tyrant custom; and experience has proved 
that no considerations of religion, or morality, or regard to the 
law of the land, are sufficiently powerful to induce the generality 
of mankind to brave the censure of society, even though that 
censure is felt and acknowledged to be unjust. As long, there- 
fore, as a man is “ cut” and sneered at by his former associates 
on account of a refusal to send or accept a challenge under cir- 
cumstances which are commonly supposed to call for such a pro- | 
ceeding, duels will continue jto be fought, The practice will be 
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ut an end to when it becomes ridiculous—when “such a mode of 


obtaining “ satisfaction” is laughed at for its abs.ardity—and not 
before. Now, moralists and satirists may expe'sd the whole force 


of their arguments and wit in the attempt to expose the absurdity 
of duelling, without producing the least effect. Not so, however, 
with duellists themselves. They may so act in an “ affair of 
honour” as to be covered with ridicule, which must also more or 
Jess attach to the very practice, In this view of the subject, we 
think that Lerd ALvaniey, Mr, Morean O'ConneLL, and Mr, 
DiIskaEL!, have done a good deal towards bringing discredit on 
duels. 

The transactions to which we allude seem to have been made 
up of a succession of blunders and absurdities. First of all, with- 
out any specification of the offence, or attempt to ascertain the 
authenticity or application of the imputed words of a report, Lord 
ALVANLEY sends a challenge to Mr. O'ConNeELL, knowing all 
the while, (indeed he says as much in the letter,) that Mr. O'Con- 
WELL will not fight. Where, then, was the use of sending the 
challenge? Receiving no answer, he proceeds to take certain 
measures, which provoke Mr. O'CoNnNELL's son to defy his Lord- 
ship to single combat. Lord ALVANLEY has no quarrel whatever 
with the son, but agrees to fight him, in order to prove that he is 
not afraid of a bullet. Why Lord Atvaw try should consider 
himself under an obligation to satisfy Mr. Morgan O'ConnELL 
on this point, does not appear. Well, the combatants meet and 
take their stations: the word to fire is given; and the Irishman 
being, after the fashion of his countrymen, quick at the trigger, 
fires away; while the English Lord supposes that the ¢a/k about 
shooting is not over, and that the awful moment had not really 
arrived. It is agreed, therefore, that the shot should go for no- 
thing ; and the Lrishman loads again. Two shots are fired, and 
no satisfaction ; two more, with the same-result. The parties then 
move off; looking, we should imagine, particularly foolish. Lord 
ALVANLEY perseveres in the requisition to the Managers of 
Brookes’s Clubhouse in order to turn out his antagonist’s father. 
Mr. Morean .O'Conne tt, therefore, has gained nothing by being 
shot at. Lord AtvANLry has, to'be sure, proved that he is not 
afraid of powder and ball; but why he should have done so at 
such a risk of his life, merely to please Mr. Morgan O'ConNELL, 
he would be puzzled tomake out to the satisfaction of any rational 
being. 

The two seconds, Colonel Damer and Colonel Hongess, publish 
each an account of the duel; and it is curious to observe, that al- 
though they both speak of circumstances which have just occurred 
under their own eyes, and to which their most strict attention 
was directed, there are some rather material discrepancies iu the 
two versions of the affair. One or both must have blundered 
egregiously. 

After the duel, it isdiscovered that Lord ALVANLEY’'s challenge, 
which should have reached Dublin on the 24th of April, was not 
received there by Mr. O'ConnELL till the 29th: and it turns out 
that Lord ALVANLE£y had written itat Cliefden; sent it to London 
to Colonel Damer; who put it into the letterbox at the Traveller's 
Clubhouse. Never before, surely, was an affair of this kind 
managed in so free and easy a manner. Suppose Mr. O'CONNELL 
had obtained absolution from his “ vow,” and had immediately on 
receipt of the letter taken his departure for London in order to 
meet Lord ALVANLEY, he would hardly have arrived in time to 
prevent the duel with his son—certainly not to prevent Lord AL- 

VANLEY's proceedings to expel him from Brookes’s. A pretty 
figure Lord ALvantey and his friend Colonel Damer would have 
cut with their new fashion of sending challenges by the Holyhead 
mail! Suppose that Morcan O'Conne tt had been killed owing 
to their carelessness and precipitancy—killed by mistake—that 
would have been a gratifying finale to the series of blunders. 

Dsraexi “ the Younger” has done much to throw ridicule 
on the praetice of duelling. The fury into which he has plunged 
hecause nobody thinks it worth while to treat his raving with any 
thing but-ceol contempt, is very ridieulous. How he blusters and 
fumes! He may challenge every man in the House of Commons, 
and insult every member of the United Service Club, without the 
least danger ¢o his valuable life. If any one should gratify Mr. 
Disa ant so far as to accept achallenge from him, the-man would 
be set down:at once as a fit inmate for a madhouse. Asa lady of 
fashion would find it impossible to wear a dress of the same pattern as 
thet.of an Alderman’s wife, so any person pretending to the pos- 
Session of.common sense would blush at the idea of sending a chal- 


lenge after reading Mr. D'Israxtt's last epistle to Mr. Morgan 
O'ConneLu. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue two large houses closed on Thursday ; but without the usual ad- 
dresses at the termination of the season. Now this was ungrateful ; 
for although the Manager may not be able to congratulate himself, he 
has at least cause to thank the public. Have they not sat out his shows, 
and laughed at the last new farce called acomedy? The reason assigned 
for the omission is, that these theatres—at least Covent Garden—will 
commence a short summer season on the 18th : 

“ For though their name ’s winter, their process is swmmery.” 

The excuse for this supplementary season is, that it is to be a musical 
one: but has not the whole season been “most musical ” as well as 
“most melancholy?” Matipran is announced to reappear in La 

onnambida. It would be better policy to open with enother new opera 
by Auper: unless, indeed, it be no better than Lestocg ; in which ease, 
éven Bevuini’s backnied opera may prove more attractive—and be 
Fauch less costly. 





At the English Opera, Barnerr’s Mountain Sylph is substituted for 


Sadak and Kalasrade; and with great advantage to everybody. 
son’s singing and acting are even improved since last season. 

The Shadow on the Wall is attractive. The scenery, which we 
omitted to mention ‘in our first notice, deserves especial praise. Mrs. 
KEELEy’s acting, now that she is quite at home in lic character, creates 
a strong impression of its genuineness and spontaneity. SERLE, too, 
repeatedly makes us lose sight of his mannerism in his earnestness. 

Joun REEVE is now at the Queen’s; with Mircnent, and Mrs. 
Orcer and Miss Murray, in addition to the former company, WRENCH 
only excepted. The house, as may be supposed, is crowded nightly ; 
so much s0, that additional ventilation has been requisite. REEVE is 
playing Lisron’s part of the nervous man in the Olympic burletta of 
Hush-Money ; in which Mrs. Orcer plays her famous character Sally 
Stock; and Mircuent, Kereiey’s of Tom Tiller, Reeve is giving 
his imitations, too. Novelties are, nevertheless, not forgot. The last 
is a version of the French piece Les Vieux Péches, which has been 
performed in London by the French company here, under the title of 
Capers and Coronets. 

REEVE is not to be trusted to study a new part: his memory, we sup- 
pose, requires such constant refreshing with brandy and water, that the 
oft-repeated stimulus is too potent for him. The characters in- 
scribed on the tablets of his brain, like the pictures on the walls of 
Pompeii, become obliterated by the oft-repeated process of temporary 
renovation, Rerrve played the Surry Manager a shameful trick the 
other night,"by failing to appear in a part that he had accepted and was 
announced for; and only apprizing the Manager of his inability in the 
middle of the day when he was to have performed in the evening. Mr, 
DavIvGE, very properly, refused to screen his conduct with the mock 
plea of ‘ sudden indisposition,” and justly stigmatized it as an “insult 
to the audience.” This is alesson which we hope Joun will profit by, 
if he wishes to retain his great and not undeserved popularity. All 
managers should follow the straitforward course of Mr. DavincE under 
similar circumstances. 


Wit- 





THE BALLET. 


Tue Ballet, alas! is a mere caput mortuum, wanting its sole TAGLIONI. 
Prrrot, to be sure, is an active and vigorous limb, and bounds about 
with his wonted agility ; but the rest are in.a state of suspended anima- 
tion. The body, too—a corpse de ballet indeed—is curtailed of its fair 
proportions. Or if this simile be-too material and ghastly for a subject 
so.evanescent, let it be likened to an insect remaining in‘its clxysalis 
state, till the butterfly Tactionr bursts forth to flutter for a:brief 
season in the sunshine of the stage-lights. : 

Cuara having wearied out the audience with the pantomimic pathos 
of methodical madness, Perror put on a pair of nether integnments of 
gray silk, with an apology for a jacket, and pirouetted in the part of 
Paul, Cuana tripping it as Virginia. It is amusing to see, for once: 
and away, an antiquated ballet resuscitated, were it only to make us 
marvel at the easy manner in which audiences were entertained in 
former days. Paul and Virginia were, of course, over feet and ankles. 
in love ; and pleaded in a pas-de-deux, whose pathos should have been. 
irresistible ; but they were ruthlessly condemned to pas seul for the re~ 
mainder of their existence. However, a terrific storm of rosin and. 
sheet-iron, and a tumultuous ocean of seasaw canvas, revoked the cruel 
decree, and made them partners for life; the curtain falling on their 
bridal “ balancez.” 

The last novelty is a Divertissement, entitled — Berger ; and 
the solitary incident in this brilliant invention of the Balletmaster’s 
fancy consists in PERRor personating a painted canvas statue, which 
slides off its pedestal to make room for him ; and the best of the joke 
is, that the nymph who adores this statue is supposed not to be aware 
of the transformation, until the living form descends. It serves, how- 
ever, for an opportunity for Perrot to display his extraordinary feats 
of agility ; the too constant repetition of which will reuder them tire- 
some. When one has two or three times seen a man spin round like a 
tetotum, till the outline of his figure is lost in the whirling motion,— 
swing round as on a swivel, confounding front and back,—and bob up 
and down sometimes on one leg and sometimes on two,—our curiosity 
is satisfied, and we are willing to take the artist’s powers for granted. 
We cannot for ever be astonished at the same wonder. PxErxot, how- 
ever, has latterly taken to dancing; and he executes TAGLIONI's steps 
with great ease. The danseuses also perform them; but they appear 
like the fashions of last season worn by ladies’ maids. The dancing of, 
Varin and Ciara is beautiful nevertheless, 





MR. MOSCHELES’ CONCERT. 


Aw accident prevented our intended notice in last Spectator of the 
concert which took place on Friday. There is no performer more 
worthy of public encouragement and respect than Mr. Moscnevrs, 
because there is none who endeavours more strenuously to deserve it. 
Every returning season he presents us with some new compositions, 
which, written as they must be after the laborious duties of his profes- 
sion, when the mind may be supposed in no very buoyant state, are 
characterized by a freshness, vigour, and vivacity truly surprising. On 
the present occasion, he favoured us with the first movement of a new 
* Concerto Patétique.” This is a composition full of masterly con- 
trivance and felicitous effects. It is pervaded by a fine vein of senti- 
ment; which, indeed, abounds in all Mr. Moscue.es’ higher efforts.: 
Should the other movements equal the present in their respective qua- 
lities, we are convinced that the Concerto will add yet another laurel 
to the well-earned wreath of the composer. 

The Overture to “ Joan of Arc” is a work too profound to be 
relished at a single hearing. We, who have now heard it several times, 
find new beauties in every successive performance. His orchestral 
effects are always certain, and often striking. 

Mr. Moscueves was peculiarly happy in his extemporaneous per- 
formance : on no previous occasion have we listened to him with more 
entire satisfaction. His management of the Venetian Canzonet and 
the Finale from Euryanthe was most skilful. 

The ej remaining feature of importance was the charming Con- 
‘certanto of BEETHOVEN; which, we imagine, must have been new to 
The performance by Moscuetks, Mort, and 


most of the audience. 
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Linpiey, was quite perfect. The difficulties mastered by the veteran 
violoncellist excited the greatest admiration. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that those singing passages which he played, of course, as written, 
would have been much more effective an octave lower; as the violon- 
cello, in the hands even of such a player as LinDLEy, will always at 
such a height sound thin and harsh. 

The usual amount of vocal music was given; but there was nothing 
sufficiently attractive to call for particular notice. The room was 


crowded; and there was an uncommon assemblage of pianoforte- 
players; among whom was M. Atoys Scumirt, of Frankfort, who 
has long enjoyed great reputation in Germany both as a composer and 

We hope he intends to exhibit his powers on an early 


performer. 
occasion, 





CRAMER’S FAREWELL. 


Yrs—it is too true—Cramer is about to bid us farewell! On the 
19th of this month, for the last time, his matchless powers will be dis- 
played where they have charmed and instructed succeeding generations. 
To us, and we believe to all well-instructed lovers of music, the loss 
will be an irreparable one: for notwithstanding the numberless compe- 
titors for public favour who have risen into notice since CRAMER'S 
early celebrity—notwithstanding the universal cultivation of the Piano- 
forte—he has maintained his position unshaken, and is now, as he was 
forty years since, unrivalled. This is the conclusion to which we have 
always come—this is the opinion which we have always avowed ; and 
although we regard it as a proof of wisdom in one who has held such a 
rank, to heed in time the warnings given by advancing years that he 
should withdraw from public exhibition while in the possession of all 
his powers, and that none should witness any symptom of decline, yet 
a wish that the period of retirement were not arrived, unavoidably 
forces itself upon us. We have always regarded Cramer with a de- 
gree of admiration approaching to reverence. Through a long and 
active life he has upheld the true dignity and best interests of the 
art to which, very early, he devotedly attached himself. His stu- 
dies, prosecuted under the best masters, were formed on the most 
perfect models. We never met with a man to whom the works of all 
the great writers were more familiar. He had studied them pro- 
foundly and profitably. He had thence learned what ought to be 
the end and purpose of the musician, to whatever branch of his 
art he might choose to apply himself. And this purpose he 
uniformly kept in view; it was his pole-star, guiding and direct- 
ing his path wherever he wandered and whatever he attempted. 
He had to write for the learner and for the proficient, for his 
youngest pupils as well as for himself; but the same end is per- 
ceptible in every production. But Cramer is not merely a learned 
writer—we know of none to whom the epithet of polished can more 
correctly be applied. This is the character of his'mind. So intuitively 
susceptible is he of all that is elegant and graceful in music, that 
thoughts which with many writers would assume an insipid if not a 
vulgar form, are invested by him with refinement and expression. The 
pebble, in passing through his hands, reccives the lustre of the diamond. 
We lay little stress on his mere mechanical power of execution—it is 
astonishing, it is dazzling: but the mere velocity of manual motion, 
though with such players as Herz it may be the first and chief excel- 
lence—an excellence valued for its own sake—is with Cramer but 
the means to a higher and nobler end. Such is the unequalled delicacy 
and expressiveness of his touch, that the pianoforte almost becomes 
vocal under his fingers, and assumes the character of a human organ. 
Had not his bias showed itself so early and so decidedly in favour of 
instrumental composition, we should have thought that nature had de- 
signed him for a vocal writer; for his thoughts naturally seem to 
assume the melody and expression of vocal music. But thus it is with 
all great instrumental writers and players. 

Let us look back with gratitude on what Cramer has done for mu- 
sic in this country. He was never a forward and boisterous, much 
less an intriguing and jobbing partisan ; but whenever the true interests 
of his art were to be advanced, his powerful aid was at hand. It was 
not only in public that his influence was felt: the urbanity of his 
manner rendered him acceptable to all, and to the young and ardent in- 
quirer he would delight to pour out the rich abundance of his know- 
ledge. He was known and admired by all the greatest masters of our 
art for the last half century; and his reminiscences of them would form 
one of the most interesting musical records of the present age. There 
is not a musical catalogue in Europe but gives its testimony to his 
fame ; for though England was the land of his adoption, almost of his 
birth, his works are the property of the civilized world. 

The influence of such a mind on the musical taste of this country 
may, in some degree, be appreciated from what we have said. _ If not 
publicly expressed and acknowledged, yet must it long be felt; and the 

recepts of Joun Cramer will long be cherished in the grateful recol- 
Teetion of those who have received them, while his works will live to 
perpetuate his well-earned fame. 





MR. WILLIAM LINLEY. 


Wiru sincere regret we record the death of this amiable man and ac- 
complished musician. He had dined at the Catch Club on Tuesday ; 
and died, suddenly, on Wednesday morning. He was the last of a 
name which is identified with the pure English style of composition. 
His father, many years one of the patentees of Drury Lane Theatre, 
was the author of the music in the Duenna, Selima and Azor, and nu- 
merous other operas, long held in deserved favour with the public. His 
musical taste seems to have been inherited by all his children. The per- 
sonal attractions of Mrs. SHERIDAN were the theme of her husband’s 
muse ; and her character, truly and eloquently pourtrayed by Moore, is 
yet more perfectly developed in her own letters. ‘THomMas LinLEY was 
the pupil of Boyce, and the early associate of Mozart: Oz1as, many 
years one of the Minor Canons of Norwich Cathedral, and afterwards 
Organist and Fellow of Dulwich College, was a profound mathemati- 
cian, uniting to a character marked by great eccentricity the most guile- 
less simplicity and benevolence of heart. 

The elder Lintxy gave to all bis children a musical education ; vat 
Witriam, his youngest son, was not intended for the profession. In 





the preface to his last work, the latter thus narrates his early introduc. 
tion to his favourite art— 

“ Icannot presume to appear before the public under any other title than that 
of an amateur, though the last of a professional name of which it would be 
unbecoming in me to speak in the language of praise. Though destined to be 
occupied in pursuits very different from those of music, my late father was not the 
less anxious that I should receive the best instruction in the science: he taught 
me himself to sing, and sent me to the celebrated Apet to be grounded in 
counterpoint. Under that excellent musician, I am proud to say, I studied 
with Jouxn Cramer. With these advantages, I employed, during a twelve 
years’ residence in India, much of my leisure time in musical practice and com- 
position.” 

The appointment to which Mr. Lrntry alludes was given him, 
through his brother SuHEeripan’s interest, by CHARLES Fox; and he 
returned to England in 1807, at ease in his circumstances, able to re- 
new his former musical connexions, and to devote his leisure to the 
cultivation and enjoyment of music and literature. His early educa- 
tion at Harrow, together with a decided love for poetry, gave to most 
of his compositions a classical and original character. This is power- 
fully impressed on his collection of the Songs of SHAKSPEARE; a 
work to which he devoted himself with the combined ardour of a poet 
and a musician; and which, alone, will be sufficient to earn for him a 
foremost place among those who have illustrated the plays of our im- 
mortal bard. His plan was “to dramatize the music intended by 
Shakspeare to be introduced into his plays: that is—to identify it 
with the characters, taking care that the songs, duets, or trios, so 
marked by him, shall be suited, as exactly as possible, to the person or 
persons by whom the poet designed them to be sung.” In compiling 
this work, Mr. Lin.ry availed himself of the labours of Locx, Pur- 
CELL, ARNE, StTEvENs, and other celebrated writers, and supplied 
what they had left unaccomplished, from his own pen. 

Mr. Lin ey was ardently attached to the English school of vocal har- 
mony. He was a constant attendant on the Madrigal Society and the 
Catch Club ; and, though an amateur, one of the earliest members of the 
Concentores Sodales. His loss will be deeply felt in all these circles ; 
for, in truth, he has left no one to supply the place which he filled. His 
pleasing and cheerful manners, his polished conversation, his social 
habits, his gentlemanlike demeanour, rendered him the desired asso- 
ciate of the rich and the noble; while his sound musical knowledge, 
and his enthusiastic attachment to his art, gave him ready and welcome 
admission, on equal terms, to the most select professional circles. He 
was a standing proof that it is possible to combine the accomplishments 
of a musician with the habits and feelings of a true gentleman. 


es 





The following letter from Lord Melbourne, in reply to a communi- 
cation from the agent of the hand-loom weavers of Glasgow and the 
vicinity, is characteristic of the calm good sense and conciliating 
straightforwardness which distinguished the present Premier when, as 
Home Secretary, he had to deal with the excited peasantry in 1830, 
and subsequently with the Metropolitan Trades Unions. It will be 
seen from the date, that the latter was written previously to his last 
acceptance of office. 

“South Street, March 13, 1835. 

“Sir—I have this morning received your letter of the 9th instaut, and, at 
the same time the petition which it announces; and I will take the earliest 
opportunity of presenting the latter to the House of Lords. I have read the 
statements of your petition with the utmost attention; and you will not doubt 
that I have felt the deepest concern for the distress and privations which it de- 
scribes, and the most anxious desire to adopt any measures which are likcly to have 
the effect of ameliorating the condition of the workmen. I feel convinced, that you 
trace these difficulties to their right sources, when you attribute them to the competi- 
tion of numerous hands, the augmentation of mechanical power, and the progress of 
scientific discoveries. But I wish you, now, to consider, whether these are not natural 
causes, inherent in the very constitution of things, which it is impossible to counteract 
by legislative enactment, aud with which it is imprudent to interfere, lest you should 
produce greater evils and miseries than any that nowexist. In the sixth paragraph of 
your petition, you express, very justly, strong doubts of the efficacy of the. very 
remedy for which you pray, viz,, a fair trial of Boards of Trade for the regulation of 
workmen’s wages, You there state, that benefit has arisen from voluntary arrange- 
ments, come to between the masters and the workmen. It surely deserves some conside- 
ration, whether this is not the best course which can be taken; and whether, if you 
establish any compulsory control over contracts, which at present are and ought to 
Le free, you will not lose the benefit which you think, yourselves, you already enjoy, 
and incur dangers which are sufficiently manifest. If, through the agency of Trade 
Boards, you establish a rate of wages, and make it illegal for a master to give or a 
tradesman to receive less, it appears to me that the necessary consequence must be an 
increased encouragement to the employment of machinery, and the throwing a greater 
number of hands out of work altogether. A reduced rate of wages is a great evil, but 
the entire cessation of employment is a greater. It is a painful task to have to tell 
persons who are in a state of suffering, that we are unable to afford them relief; _ but 
Sincerity, and a wish to do you service, has induced me to write you these few lines, 
which, I feel confident, however disappointed you may be by them, you will attribute 
to their true motives. And I remain, Sir, your sincere friend, MELBOURNE. 

“Mr. John M. Gregor, &c.” _ 

A very numerous deputation, consisting of more than thirty gentle- 
men, headed by Mr. Hume, Mr. Grote, and Dr. Birkbeck, had an 
interview yesterday morning, which occupied more than two hours, 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the subject of the repeal of 
the Stamp-duty on Newspapers. The deputation were received with 
great politeness by Mr. Rice; who promised to give the subject his 
best attention and consideration previous to the meeting of Parliament. 

The Reverend Mr. G. Stanley Faber continues to write stupid 
« No-Popery” letters to the Standard. A correspondent of the 
Chronicle states that his sinecure in the diocese of Durham is worth 
3000/. a year. No wonder that he is a zealous opponent of a Ministry 
pledged to Ecclesiastical Reform. 

The Jews have resolved to petition Parliament for the removal of 
their disabilities. They pray to be put “in the same condition, as to 
all civil rights and franchises, with the other subjects of his Majesty 
dissenting from the Established Church.” 

The House of Assembly in Lower Canada was, when the last ac- 
counts were despatched, occupied in discussing a plan for appropriating 
the clergy reserved lands to the of fer of general education : and it was 
supposed that a majority of the House would vote for such a oe 

Mr. Chantrey is engaged, by command of bis Majesty, en a bust 0 
Sir Robert Peel, to be placed in the corridor of Windsor Castle. 

The Aberdeen Herald says, that Lord Melbourne has tb » 
sanction the appointments of ‘some Deputy Lieutenants propose: y 
the Duke of Gordon, and that the refusal was couched in very pointe 
terms. 
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DICKS DISSERTATION ON CHURCH POLITY. 


Apart from any consideration as to the soundness of the views, 
Mr. Dicx’s treatise deserves to be studicc. for its merits as a com- 
position. The arrangement of the matter is lucid and natural ; 
the arguments display extensive knowledge, acute perception, and 
logical skill; the style, despite a few (a very few) stray Scotticisms, 
is a capital example of discussional writing—perfectly clear, ani- 
mated without vehemence, and exciting the pleasure of the reader 
by its felicitous illustrations and its keen yet quiet irony. In ad- 
dition to these rare qualities, the author exhibits a philosophic 
calmness in the examination of his subject, and an easy loftiness 
of manner, which ean only be acquired by .a long and familiar ac- 
quaintance with the best writers. Add to this, that the important 
question of polity, “* What should be the conduct of the State 
towards the Church?” is thoroughly discussed, not with a view 
to flatter temporary opinicns, but to establish permanent princi- 
ples; and we have said enough to attract attention to the volume, 
even from those who may dissent from the conclusions at which 
its author arrives. 

The point which Mr. Dicx proposes to examine is, whether the 
Voluntary principle or a State endowment is most advantageous 
to society, and most serviceable to religion: and, after considering 
the subject in its essential bearings, he decides in favour of the 
Voluntary principle—provided the State takes care to deny the 
Church a power of-accumulating property. To follow the author 
through his luminous exposition of the subject, would be to abridge 
and gut the book. This, if it were fair, would not be possible in 
our limits : but we will endeavour to convey some idea of the scope 
and tendency of his arguments, which resolve themselves into the 
questions of political right and religious utility. 

Commencing with an inquiry into the authority of the magis- 
trate in matters of religion, Mr. Dick maintains, that, philosophi- 
cally speaking, the State has no right to establish a particular 
form of worship. ‘* Obedience is the true essence of a subject :” 
whatever the Government commands, the governed are bound to 
obey: and in darker ages and more evil days, the same obedience 
was required—and, upon the principles of an establishment, rightly 
required—to national creeds as to national decrees. Resistance 
to the State worship was punished as resistance to any other 
law of the country. Dissent was prevented and uniformity en- 
forced by fire and fagot and by the sword. It is true that states- 
men got weary of punishing for speculative dogmas, whilst the 
growth of rival faiths rendered punishment a matter of greater 
difficulty ; the admission, moreover, of the practice of toleration, 
the gradual discovery of the true nature of belief, with the conse- 
quent right of every man to freedom of conscience, seem to have 
procured for dissenters religious liberty. But it has been yielded 
to necessity rather than granted upon principle. The religious 
advocate of an established church, if he acts up to the principles of 
his creed, must look upon this liberty as a concession which has 
been wrung from him by circumstances, and which he must 
always be determined to resume as soon as he possesses the power. 

There are many admirers of State worship, however, who rest 
their defence of it upon its wéility. An established church, says 
Patxy, is useful for the purposes of instructing the people. 
Endowments are thought by Dr. CHatmers to be absolutely ne- 
cessary for a similar purpose. ‘ The physical wants or appetites 
of our nature,” he tells us, “ guarantee an effective demand for 
the various articles of physical indulgence. Rather than want 
food, or clothes, or lodging, man will exert himself to the utter- 
most, that either by his labour, or the price of his labour, he may 
be enabled to purchase these indispensable accommodations.” It 
is otherwise, however, with the better part of our nature. For, 
according to him, “ There is an utter dissimilarity between the 
mental appetite for knowledge and the physical appetite for those 
necessaries, or even those luxuries of life, which constitute the 
great materials of commerce, - It is not with the desire of know- 
ledge as it is with the desire of food. Generally speaking, the 
more ignorant a man is, the more satisfied he is to remain so.” 
And hence the Doctor concludes, that Government should endow 
teachers, who may at once stimulate the demand of the people 
and furnish them with the necessary supply. In this view of the 
subject, the truth or the probable truth of the religion established 
Seems to bea secondary matter. When the legislator and the people 
differ in faith, Dr. Patey advises that the popular creed should be 
adopted, because it is “an equal chance” that the people's is the 
true one, and “ more efficacy” can be expected from employing 
men to teach instead of to convert. Passing this accommodating 
advice,—passing the objection, that when an order of men are 
paid by endowments, they willas a body discharge their duty 
With laxity, and perhaps neglect it altogether,—the argument of 
utility seems to be unstable. Before a religion can be established, 
and most assuredly before it can be endowed by the State (if it be 
not endowed already), it must be the creed of the nation, or at 

st of a great majority ofthe nation, The natural question that 








arises is—by what means it came to be established? and the - 
answer must be—by the Voluntary principle. In the case of the 
purest of religions, we know that it not only spread, but became 
endowed, in spite of opposition. Its wealth, both ander the 
Roman Empire and subsequently throughout all Christendom, 
was for the most part the gift of pious individuals: the Catholic 
Church, indeed, was not so much established by, as in spite of, 
the State. If, therefore, the Voluntary principle is powerful to 
create, why not to maintain ?—especially when we find, that 
almost as soon as a church is endowed, it begins to languish and 
grow corrupt, and as soon as the “ reign of terror” is abandoned, 
to dwindle. 

Having dismissed the questions of how far one of the functions 
of government is that “ of propagating the true religion,” and of 
the utility of an established church, the author proceeds at con- 
siderable length to examine the effects of endowments upon the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church itself, and upon the charac 
ters of its ministers. This leads of course into a full exposition of 
the policy which it is advisable to pursue towards ecclesiastical 
establishments; the rules being deduced from the practice of the 
ablest statesmen, whether Catholic or Protestant. It is shown, 
that to guard against all the evils which afflicted Europe during 
the high and palmy state of the Romish hierarchy—to prevent the 
disturbances resulting from an ¢mperium in imperio—the state 
must subdue and corrupt the church, making it the mere bonds- 
woman of the secular power. The legislative authority must de- 
termine its creed, its forms, and its discipline, and forbid any 
clerical alteration ; it must fix the amount of its property, prevent 
any fresh distribution, or any new acquisition even by gift without 
consent; whilst the Executive must possess the chief power of 
appointing its ministers, in order that it may control, or rather 
corrupt them. When this is done, the peace and safety of the 
state are tolerably secured; but at the price of the slavery and 
degradation of the church. Though even then there is danger 
in a great spiritual corporation : the rule is general, not universal ; 
if ever its interests are affected, it will attack the government, or 
liberty, as the case may be. 

Such is an outline, though but a meagre outline, of Mr. Dicx’s 
views: a few specimens must show his manner of stating them. 
If the reader finds in them topics to which no allusion has been 
made, he will remember that we only attempted to give a general 
idea of the leading arguments. If their opening app2ars some- 
what abrupt, it must be attributed to the close and consecutive 
manner of the writer. 

We will begin with part of his reply to Dr. CHALMERs's argu- 
ment on Endowments. After a severe and searching examination 
of some “ dubious phraseology,” the author thus proceeds— 

But not to dwell longer upon what are probably rather exaggerated expres 
sions than fixed opinions, I pass on to observe respecting the comparison which 
he has instituted between the strength of our mental and physical appetites, 
that there is reason to question its fairness and accuracy. Any one who ex- 
amines his work with attention, will discover that he has not tested their respec- 
tive energies by equal standards. He has pronounced our mental appetites to be 
weak, because they have failed to insure to all the human race the possession of 
a high degree of knowledge and of a pure religion; but he has pronounced our 
physical appetites to be strong, merely because they will not let man go without 
food and clothing and lodging. |'To make the comparison fair, he should have 
judged either of the strength of the latter by their ability to insure to us the best 
food, the best clothing, and the best lodging ; or of that of the former by their 
power to insure, not a high quality of education and the best religion, but such 
a kind of both as might fairly be said to be relatively good. He should not have 
used the words knowledge and education to signify the education and know- 
ledge of his civilized contemporaries, and the word religion to signify Christianity ; 
while under the terms food, clothing, and lodging, he was including all kinds 
and degrees of those articles, from the luxuries of a European palace down to the 
scantiness and loathsomeness of savage life. It is solely by the help of this arti- 
fice that he has been able to make the comparison appear so unfavourable to 
our mental and spiritual appetites. Let us reflect, that in any other than a rela- 
tive sense, no man can justly be called well-educated. The knowledge of the 
most accomplished human being will appear, if he be compared with an angel, 
to be ignorance itself; and yet, relatively to the circumstances of its possessor, 
it may truly be great, and we may justly pronounce him to be well-educated. 
The knowledge of an ordinary artisan of this country is small compared with 
that of a first-rate philosopher ; and yet, relatively to his own place, he also may 
be a well-educated man. The very savage himself is not without his own de- 

ree of knowledge and education. “Now, I will venture to say, that between his 
uate of education, and the degree of it which in Great Britain at this time 
would be called good, there is no greater distance than there is between the de~ 
grees of physical comfort enjoyed respectively by the savage and the wealthier 
classes of this country. If the mental appetites of the savage procure him only a 
savage education, his corporeal appetites supply him with corporeal necessaries 
of no better quality. By the help of this observation, and by pointing to the long 
labour of six thousand years, through which man has passed before reaching the 
height of external comfort now enjoyed in our own land, I might set myself to 
prove the languor of his physical appetites and the need of the application to 
them of a stimulus by government. In this task, I should find a want of that 
power to imagine and to embellish, which has been lavishly exerted in the essay 
on Endowments. 

Here is a happy description of 

WHAT AN ENDOWMENT Is. 

To endow, is to assign a real estate or a sum of money to be employed in ae 
complishing the object which its founder or provider has in view, whether it be 
divine worship or civil utility, or whether it be merely the gratification of his 
vanity and ambition; which last is almost always the real, although the two 
former are commonly the only avowed purposes. An endowment is unchan 
able, both in its object and in the mode of its being administered. Fancying 
that society wants some specific good thing, the founder, in the first place, de- 
fines it; next, he provides funds adequate to procure it; finally, he prescribes 
who shall manage it, and the rules of management. It is obvious, that to guard 
against its being perverted or dilapidated, all these points must be fixed with 
precision and inflexibly. The administrators of the endowment must be mere 
executors of the will of the founder ; who, unless‘he act foolishly and carelessly, 
will provide for the immutability of his institution. 

This is especially necessary when its object is divine worship. It must be 
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sup that the founder believes the religious system which he endows to be 
in all points true; consequently, every deviation from it he will regard as error 
to be carefully shunned. He will therefore take care that the endowment shall 
be gaarded by the most jealous rules against the dreadful calamity of being di- 
verted to the support of any other faith. But a religious endowment must con- 
template perpetuity as well as unchangeableness. Religion is not like some ob- 
jects for which endowments have been provided, an occasional and temporary, 
tot a perpetual want of society. The founder believes that the worship he put~ 
poses to maintain will be always true and useful, and always require the artifi- 
cial aid of an endowment; at least he cannot foresee the period when such aid 
will be no Yonger needed : and as it would be dangerous to leave its endurance 
at the will-of others, his reason and his conscience compel him to provide for 
the eternity of his institution, Every endowment is immutable till its design is 
accomplished ; and as divine worship should never cease, a religious endowment 
is in its nature unchangeable and perpetual. } ‘ 
These remarks apply with peculiar fitness to a national endowment of reli- 
gion. We have seen that it is furnished not to religion generally, but to a spe~ 
cifit form of divine worship, by which the Government or Legislature is desi- 
rous that every other may be supplanted. We have seen too, that this worship 
must be already professed and popular in the country. Hence it appears, that 
an endowment is given not so much because it is needed at the moment,—for 
while the church is popular and the people zealous, the Voluntary system could 
‘easily support it,—but because it may be needed in time to come. Its chief de: 
‘sign is to preserve, by artificial means, to their children’s children, the same 
‘blessing which the generation of founders have acquired for themselves by na- 
tural and unaided efforts. Imagining that religious truth exists in their ideas, 
in a degree of clearness and purity unknown in times preceding, and not pos- 
sible to be exceeded in times to come, they as it were seize and fix it in that state, 
and contrive means for carrying down to the end of the world the precious de- 
posit undefiled. Those who endow a church, never contemplate that the en- 
dowment may be transferred by their near descendants to the service of heresy : 
such a prospect would assuredly make them pause. Fired with the ambition of 
determining the belief of all the dwellers within their territory for time and 
eternity, they labour to secure their institution against the shocks of violence 
and the imroads.of time ; and when they have exerted their utmost skill, they 
breathe over the work of their fallible wisdom the presumptuous prayer EsTo 
PERPETUA ! 

The preceding extracts have been only introductory to the main 
matter of all speculations upon this subject—the effects upon 
religion. The remainder shall relate to the chief subject, and 
appear in something like the consecutive order of the subject, as 
here presented without regard to their place in the book. 

WHAT A STATE RELIGION IS LIKELY TO BECOME. 

Reviewing the foregoing details, we perceive in the first place, that one prin- 
ciple of the machinery is to provide every thing for the people. Under it, 
they are recipients, never agents. Creed, ritual, and teachers, and the money 
which feeds and moves all, are supplied by the providence of one age to all suc- 
ceeding generations; who find themselves placed under a system which, more 
jealous of their supineness than confiding in their virtuous energy, guards 
against the ill effects of the former by means that are suppressive of the latter. 

Is such a plan reasonable, or can it be useful? The answer is obvious. Con- 
trast the generation which erects an establishment with that of all which suc- 
eed, and you will find that by a singular revolution, what began and was coms 

leted by a fervent and untiring zeal, subsists at last only by lethargy and indif- 
Seana It rises from the enthusiasm of one age, but is sustained by the ereep- 
ing superstition, or the mere habit, or the secular pelicy of those that follow. 
The descendants of its founders find a religious system placed over them, about 
which théy have never been consulted and over which they have no power. 
Its doctrines and ritual being decreed by Parliament; its whole framework 
upheld by means of art and compulsion ; its official men of all classes chosen, 
de , shifted, and guided, by an authority above their influence; they 
feel themselves to resemble spectators and listeners in a theatre, where 
the display being gratuitous, the performers are at liberty to despise both 
the censure and applause of their audience. If upon them has descended 
any of the religious fervour, which, animating their ancestors, employed 
itself in the creation of an establishment, they look round and search in vain to 
find a vent for it within that institution. There every thing is supplied, every 
thing fixed; to innovate is forbidden, to add is discouraged. Confining the 
people to the mere hearing of doctrines and precepts unfolded, and requiring of 
them no outward services beyond the observance of a few forms, it gives little 
exercise to their intellect, a Jess to their active faculties; or rather, it throws 
them both into inaction and repose. They perceive that its doctrines will con- 
tinue to be promulgated over the land, whether they understand them or not, 
believe or disbelieve them; and that they do not want their aid, either as their 
advocates or defenders. As for the practice of its precepts, it may be useful to 
them as individuals, but will redound ne more to the stability of the church 
than their violation of them would weaken it. Suppose that they discover, 
that through the sloth or corruption of its functionaries, it is gradually drooping, 
or taking on new blemishes, of what avail is their zeal to reingigorate and restore 
its life and beauty? Having no legal, and little moral influence within it, they 
can reach the guilty and redress the evil only by violence, which is criminal, or 
by secession, which is inconsistent with the principle and fatal to the reputation 
of the institution. In short, in the arrangements regarding this, the most in- 
teresting of all departments of constitutional policy, the people find themselves 
totally cast out of account, save as the passive subjects of clerical lectures. 
Thus separated from them, an ecclesiastical establishment is perfect ; nor is it 
possible to vary from this model except to the worse: you never can give to the 
people any real power within it, although you may contrive to tease or amuse 
them by offering them the shadow of it.  * . . * id 

Here we may pause for a moment to learn how we may best fulfil the meaning 
of poets, philosophers, and jurists, when they warn us to lay the foundation of 
civil society in an acknowledgment of Divine Providence. It is by owning first 
of all the rights of Providence. Observing that it has framed man a religious 
being, and in that department of his nature subjected him to no intermediate 
superior, but directly to God, we are taught neither to prescribe, nor limit, nor 
enforce the inward or outward homage to which that sihicctien calls him. The 
state which, acting upon this lesson, anxiously provides for freedom of worship, 
and .sensitively withdraws its rulers from the province of conscience, is of all 
atates ithe most holy and religious, presents in its laws a perpetual homage to 
Divine Providence, and may be truly said to have laid its foundations in an act 
of worship. This is not to rearan Atheistic constitution. Commit to an Atheist 
the ting of a wealth, and he will assume without scruple the control 
of religion, because he thinks God a dream and i a prejudi Such 
4 man, owning nowights of conscience, yet unable to cure his subjects of their 

; At ee ae will make provision for giving them indulgence according 
to his.own ideas of what is pleasing and politic. He will therefore erect and set 
in motion a kind of celigious pageant. Thus the principles of the Atheist and 
the principles of the High Churchmen lead to the same result, the one from dis- 
belief, the other from auperstition, They concur in erecting a species of civil 

constitution, to which alone, iif to any, ‘the epithet Atheistic applies; for it sub- 
verts ‘the laws of Heaven: and whereas :in religion, nature oo given us God 
only for.our master, his will for our law, and conscience to guard and enforce it, 











this constitution presumes to intercept our allegiance; and, presenting us with 
some miserable mortals for rulers, fulminates its anathema against all who will 
not tie themseitves to their parchment-creed and policy-begotten worship. 
RELIGIOUS INDEPENDENCE OF THE DISSENTERS. 
_ This conflict in principle and in policy between the vast parties which now 
divide the empire, has been brought about, because, after having waived its 
claim to the obedience of its subjects in matters of religion, our constitution 
Insiscs upon upholding the ecclesiastical institutions which had no other basis. 
Hence the confusion. It will not cease till we emerge from that transition state 
between persecution and freedom termed toleration. In the meantime, let us 
remark, as gratifying to Dissenters, the contrast which it has produced between 
the independence of their churches and the slavery of that of the law. Volun~ 
tary churches, viewed by themselves, are in the possession of almost perfect 
freedom. The abolition of the Establishment would relieve Dissenters, as indi- 
viduals, from an enormous grievance, and their religious institutions from a legal 
stigma; but to the practical liberty of the latter it would bring but a small ac- 
cession. Over them the State can at present exercise no peculiar authority : it 
dare not lay upon them so much as its little finger. Its power, which once 
ranged at will over the whole religious institutions in the country, now expends 
itself within the temples of the law. Into the churches called national it has, 
indeed, the right to enter, and there to work its pleasure; to set up or pull down 
Bishops, to remove or to impose the tyranny of patronage, or todo any other 
deed of policy or sacrilege: but into the smallest, obscurest, weakest Dissenting 
church in the most defenceless district of the Iand, not the King or Parlia- 
ment, nor any prince or potentate of this world, may dare to set the foot of 
authority. 
FINAL CONDITION OF AN ENDOWED CHURCH. 

The prostration of the Church, to which all these measures tend, is, for the 
vulgar purposes of its patrons, complete and beyond recovery, when dissent 
springs up, and is protected bya toleration. The rise of other churches accom- 
plishes the subversion of its dominion more effectually than any devices of the 
state, whether direct or circuitous, because it at once drains off strength from 
the establishment and gives it rivals. Of this truth, statesmen are so well 
aware, that they dislike that the Church and the Dissenters should be on friendly 
terms, and would rather inflame their animosities: of which a striking proof is 
recorded by Bishop Burnet, who tells us, that after the Revolution the patriotic 
statesmen of that day were averse to certain measures for reconciling the Non- 
conformists to the Church, because they wished, by keeping up their irritation, 
to maintain a strong party against it. Meantime, the power of the civil ruler 
is unimpaired by what is sapping the foundations of the establishment, or rather 
it is cemented and enlarged. Gradually the Church loses her haughtiness, and 
the State its jealousy ; and between these two authorities, which held each other 
for rivals and enemies—while the former was in reality what it always professes 
to be, the mistress of the people’s religion—a league is at last struck, in which 
the one stipulates for protection and the other for subserviency. Thence- 
forward the submission of the Church respects no scruple, and knows no bounds, 
those only excepted that are prescribed ‘by the instinct of self-preservation, 
which still remains in the most servile nature, and largely qualifies its servility. 
In this altered condition of affuirs, the State, like.a despot with power unopposed, 
can affect the indulgent patron, and will applaud the merits, humour the pre- 
tensions, and at times even relax the chains of its enfeebled ally. And thus the 
Church finds in the increasing kindness of Government, and an allowance of 
larger l:berty, some consolation for the desertion of the people. A recovery of 
its original sway over them would supplant that kindness by jealousy, and re- 
tighten its fetters. As for freedom, true and rightful freedom, that ** nuble 
thing” is for ever beyond its reach. The principle of servitude deeply seated 
in its constitution, works in it with the smoothness and the power of a natural 
law, producing an obedience which seems to anticipate command, and is so 
prompt and passive that its undiscerning admirers are apt to think it freedom. 
But to impartial and more prying observers ite secret springs are visible. By 
many churches their subordination to the state is openly acknowledged ; and 
against that Chureh in this island which makes loud pretensions to-indepen- 
dence, it may be proved by the confession of its chief men, that it has hitherto 
obeyed, as obsequiously as any other, the dictation of the Government of the day, 
in all those matters in which it has interposed to control it. On this point, I 
avail myself of the authority of an eminent historian, who thus admirably ex- 
presses both the fact. and its cause: “ The Church of Scotland,” says Hallam, 
‘“¢ in her General Assemblies preserves the forms, and affects the language of 
the sixteenth century; but the Erastianism against which she inveighs, secretly 
controls and paralyzes her vaunted liberties; and she cannot but acknowledge 
that the supremacy of the Legislature is like the collar of the watch-dog, the 
price of food and shelter, and the condition upon which alone a religious society 
can be endowed and established by any prudent commonwealth.” * 

After all, quotations can give no true idea-of the character of 
this work, or of the power of the author; those who would appre- 
ciateeither must procure the book. The very first paragraph will 
tell the reader that he is in the handsof a master of logic. ‘The 
student may be apt to think that there is too great a display of 
professional skill—the pleader superseding the philosopher, and 
exhibiting somewhat too skilfully all the strong arguments of his 
own ease, whilst the weak points of fhe other side are alone brought 
out. It must, however, be borne in mind, that Mr. Drex is dis- 
cussing the abstract. question of a church establishment; not look- 
ing at it with a worldly eye, and balancing its good against its 
evils. During the darker ages, for instance, the monasteries were 
the repositories of manuscripts (though they destroyed a good 
many); but this was a fortunate accident, and our author looks 
only at the essential tendencies of the system. 

* Hallam's Constitutional History, Vol. II. p. 690, 
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ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 
Tuis second volume of WasHineron Irvine's ‘ Miscellanies” 
is a very agreeable specimen of his genius; a delightful produc- 
tion from the rubbings-up of his memory and the gleanings of his 
note-book. It has not in its subjects so much of novelty as the 
Tour on the Prairies, but it has more of home and national in- 
terest : the scenes want the freshness and the vastness connected 
with the alluvial plains and primeval forests of the “far West, 
but genius has invested them with a charm that no tide of emi- 
gration, no hordes of settlers can destroy : the characters are not 
so fantastic as the hunters and half-castes of the back-woods, but 
they are connected with Scorr and Byron—nay, one is ScorT 
himself. ; 

The titlepage of the volume may indicate that it contains a de- 
scription of two visits paid to the mansions of Sir WaxTER Scorr 





and Lord Byron. That to Abbotsford was made as far back as 
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1816, When the present lordly pile was barely commenced, and 
when the Waverley Novels were just beginning to delight the 
public and excite curiosity as to the author, though their numbers 
and the rapidity with which they were produced had not yet 
raised the wonder of the world. The visit was paid in conse- 
quence of a letter of introduction from CamrpeLt. The author 
of the History of New York intended it to have been a mere call; 
the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel insisted upon keeping 
his American visiter for several days. Mr. Irvine tells us that 
he counts them among the very happiest of his life: and very 
happily be describes them. He has given us a portrait of Scorr 
in his social hours, a leaf out of his Life. 

As we are not doomed to be careful in our choice of extracts, 
we may as well begin with the beginning. The author has set 
out from Selkiik for Melrose Abbey— 


On the way thither, I stopped at the gate of Abbotsford, and sent the posti- 
lion to the house with the letter of introduction and my card, on which I had 
written that I was on my way to the ruins of Melrose Abbey, and wished to 
know whether it would be agreeable to. Mr. Scott (he had not yet been made a 
Baronet), to receive a visit from me in the course of the morning. * * 

In a little while the “ Lord of the Castle” himself made his appearance. 
I knew him at once, by the descriptions I had read.and heard, and the likenesses 
that had been published of him. He was tall, and of a large and powerful 
frame. His dress was simple and almost rustic ;—an old green shooting-coat, 
with a dog-whistle at the button-hole, brown linen pantaloons, stout shoes that 
tied at the enkles, and a white hat that had evidently seen service. He came 
limping up the gravel-walk, aiding himself by a stout walking-staff, but moving 
rapidly and with vigour. By his side jogged along a large iron-gray staghound, 
of most grave demeanour, who took no part in the clamour of the canine rabble, 
but seemed to consider himself bound, for the dignity of the house, to give me 
a courteous reception. 

Eefore Scott reached the gate, he called out in a hearty tone, welcoming me 
to Abbotsford, and asking news of Campbell. Arrived at the door of the 
chaise, he grasped me warmly by the hand: ‘* Come, drive down, drive down 
to the house,” said he; “ ye’re just in time for breakfast, and afterwards ye 
shall see all the wonders of the Abbey.” 

I would have excused myself on the plea of having already made my break- 
fast. <“* Hut, man,” cried he ‘‘ a ride in the morning in the keen air of the 
Scotch hills is warrant enough for a second breakfast.” 

I was accordingly wkirled to the portal of the cottage, and in a few moments 
found myself at the breakfast-table. There was no one present but the family ; 
which consisted of Mrs. Scott, her eldest daughter, Sophia, then a fine girl 
about seventeen, Miss Ann Scott, two or three years younger, Walter, a well- 
grown stripling, and Charles, a lively boy, eleven or twelve years of age. 

I soon felt myself quite at home, and my heart in a glow, with the cordial 
welcome I experienced. I had thought to make a mere morning visit, but 
found I was not to be let off so lightly. ‘‘ You must not think our neighbour- 
hood is to be read in a morning like a newspaper,” said Scott; ‘it takes several 
days of study for an observant traveller, that has a relish for auld-world trum- 
pery- 

The reports of Scorr's conversation have some of the spirit of 
those of Bosws.1, if they do not rival his exactness. Here is a 
pleasant instance of Scorr's provinciality— 


Our ramble took us on the hills commanding an extensive prospect. “ Now,” 
said Scott, ‘ I have brought you, like the pilgrim in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
to the top of the Delectable Mountains, that I may show you all the goodly 
regions hereabouts. Yonder is Lammermuir, and Smailholm; and there 
you have Galashiels, and Torwoodlee, and Gala Water; and in that direction 
_ see Teviotdale and the Braes of Yarrow, and Ettrick stream winding along 
ike a silver thread, to throw itself into the Tweed.” 

He went on thus to call over names celebrated in Scottish song, and most of 
which had recently received a romantic interest {from his own pen. In fact, I 
saw a great part of the Border country spread out before me, and could trace the 
— of those poems and romances which had in a manner bewitched the 

rid. 

I gazed about me for a time with mute surprise, I may almost say with dis- 
appomtment. I beheld a mere succession of gray waving hills, line beyond 
line, as far as my eye could reach, monotonous in their aspect, and so destitute 
of trees, that one could almost see a stout fly walking along their profile; and 
the far-famed Tweed appeared a naked stream, flowing between bare hills, 
without a tree or a thicket on its banks 3 and yet, such had been the magic web 
of poetry and romance thrown over the whole, that it had a greater charm for 
me than the richest scenery I had beheld in England. I could not help giving 
utterance to my thoughts. 

Scott hummed for a moment to himself, and looked grave ; he had no idea of 
having his muse complimented at the expense of his native hills. It may be 
pertinacity,” said he, at length; ‘“ but to my eye these gray hills and all this 
wild Border country have beauties peculiar to themselves. I like the very 
nakedness of the Jand; it has something bold, and stern, and solitary about it. 
When I have been for some time in the rich scenery about Edinburgh, which is 
like ornamented garden land, I begin to wish — back again among my own 


honest gray hills; and if I did ae g ’ ka x Se : 
Tdelbder i id not see the heather at least once a year, I think 


The following “ notice,” as it would be technically called, is good 


in itself, and might be useful if the subject of it is not too old to 
profit by advice. 


The conversation here turned upon Campbell’s poem of *‘ Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming,” as illustrative of the poetic materials furnished by American scenery. 
Scott spoke of itin that liberal style in which I always found him to speak of the 
Writings of his contemporaries. He cited several passages of it with great de- 
light. «« W hat a pity it is,” said he, * that Campbell does not write more, and 
oftener, and give full sweep to his genius. He has wings that would bear him 
to the skies ; and he does, now and then, spread them grandly ; but folds them 
Up again, and resumes his perch, as if he was afraid to launch away. He don’t 

how, or won't trust his own strength. Even when he has done a thing well, 
~ has often misgivings about it. He left out several fine passages of his 

Lochiel,” but I got him to restore some of them.” Here Scott repeated 
several passages in a magnificent style. ‘* What a grand idea is that,” said he 

about prophetic boding, or, in common parlance, second sight— ’ 
Ii _ ‘Coming events cast their shadows before.’ 

isa noble thought, and nobly expressed. And there’s that glorious litt] 
too, of « Hobeslfaden Sad after he Bad written it he did not rt to think pt arte) 
it, but considered some of it “d——d drum and trumpet lines.’ 
Pee it to me, and I believe that the delight I felt and expressed had an effect 
7 ndacing him to print it. The fact is,” added he, “‘ Campbell is, in a manner, 
y ard to himself. The brightness of his early success is a detriment to all 


jis further efforts. He is afraid of the shadow that his own fame casts before 





I got him to ' 





SCOTT’S CONDUCT UPON HIS OWN WRITINGS, 

After breakfast, Scott was occupied for some time correcting proof-sheets 
which he had received by the mail. The novel of Rob Roy, as I have alread 
observed, was at that time in the press, and I supposed these to be the proof- 
sheets of that work. The authorship of the Waverley Novels was still a matter 
of conjecture and uncertainty, though few doubted their being, principally at 
least, written by Scott. One preof, to me, of his being the author, was, that he 
never adverted to them. A man so fond of every thing Scottish, and every thing 
relating to national history or local legend, could not have been mute respecting 
such productions, had they been written by another. He was fond of quoting 
the works of his contemporaries ; he was continually reciting ‘scraps of Boedet 
songs, or relating anecdotes of Border story. With respect to his own poems, 
and to these novels, however, he was mute: while with him I observed a scru- 
pulous silence on the subject. 

I may here mention a singular fact, of which I was not aware at the time— 
that Scott was very reserved with his children respecting his own writings, and 
was even disinclined to their reading his romantic poems. I learnt this, some 
time after, from a passage in one of his letters to me, adverting to a set of the 
American miniature edition of his poems, which, on my return to England, I 
forwarded to one of the young ladies. ‘in my hurry,” writes he, ‘ I have not 
thanked you, in Sophia’s name, for the kind attention which furnished her with 
the American volumes. I am not quite sure I can add my own, since you have 
made her acquainted with much more of papa’s folly than she could otherwise 
have learned; for I have taken special care they should never see any of , these 
things during their earlier years.” 

In reviewing Mr. Atuan’s Biography, we endeavoured to con- 
vey our impressions of Scort’s mental training, as they were 
formed from the information contained in that work. We have 
now the advantage of hearing one stage told in his own words, 
with Mr. Irvine's commentaries. 

It was, he said, during his residence at Smailholm Crags that he first imbibed 
his passion for legendary tales, Border traditions, and old national songs and 
ballads. His grandmother and aunts were well versed in that kind of lore, so 
current in Scottish country life. They used to recount them in long, gloomy, 
winter days, and about the ingle-nook at night, in conclave with their gossip 
visiters ; and little Walter would sit and listen with greedy ear, thus taking into 
his infant mind the seeds of many a splendid fiction. 

There was an old shepherd, he said, in the service of the family, who used to 
sit under the sunny wall and tell marvellous stories, and recite old-time ballads 
as he knitted stockings. Scott used to be wheeled out in his chair in fine weae 
ther, and would sit beside the old man, and listen to him for hours. 

The situation of Sandyknows was favourable both for story-teller and listener. 
It commanded a wide view over all the Border country, with its feudal towers, 
its haunted glens, and wizard streams. As the old shepherd told his tales, he 
could point out the very scene of action: thus, before Scott could walk, he was 
made familiar with the scenes of his future stories ; they were all seen as through 
a magic medium, and took that tinge of romance which they ever after retained 
in his imagination. From the height of Sandyknows he may be said to have 
had the first look-out upon the promised land of his future glory. 

But we must push on to Newstead Abbey. This half-monastics 
half-baronial residence of the Byrons, was not visited by Mr. 
Irvine till after the poet’s death, and long after it had departed 
from the possession of him whose name has given it its chief in- 
terest. As far as splendour, completeness, architectural effect, 
and comfort are concerned, the delay was for the better. Colonel 
Wixtpman has repaired the dilapidated, reinstated the decayed, 
and revived the perished; carefully regarding the character of the 
building, and scrupulously respecting every thing connected with 
the poet. Nor have his cares been confined to the Abbey domain, 
but extended to the estate ; which he has improved and embellished, 
to the great joy of the lovers of picturesque farm-houses, and to 
the great comfort of the tenants. All this is pleasant to hear of, 
and much more pleasant to visit; but it wants the melancholy in- 
terest which attached to Newstead in decay, and the homely, joyous 
reality, which pervades ‘* Abbotsford.” The writer, however, seems 
more at home. The mere remembrance of Scort’s unaffected hearti- 
ness appears to have subtracted a little from his wonted elegance 
of style : but at Newstead, Sherwood Forest, and Annesley House, 
Wasuineron is himself again. In describing the “old-revived- 
new " Abbey—in wandering among the haunts of Robin Hood and 
Little John—or in tracing the localities described in the “ Dream,” 
and musing over the spots hallowed or rather immortalized by the 
love of Byron for Mary Cuaworrn, Mr. Irvine exhibits much 
of that elaborate elegance, and quaint, perhaps at times affected 
simplicity, which stamped their character upon the best of his 
former works. More homely subjects are not, however, neglected ; 
and Mr. Moore might advantageously have forestalled our author 
in his inquiries amongst ‘“ Old Servants” for some traits of his. 
hero, if he omitted the portraits of the servants which’ Irvine 
presents. Leaving still life for the readers of the book, we prefer: 
taking a sample or two from these heirlooms of Newstead. 

NANNY SMITH. 

The anecdotes I had heard of the quondam housekeeper of Lord Byron ren- 
dered me desirous of paying her a visit. I rode, in company with Colonel 
Wildman, therefore, to the cottage of her son William, where she resides; and 
found her seated by her fire-side, with a favourite cat perched upon her 
shoulder, and purring in her ear. Nanny Smith is a large, good-looking: 
woman, a specimen of the old-fashioned country housewife, combining anti- 
quated notions and prejudices, and very limited information, with natural. good 
sense. She loves to gossip about the Abbey and Lord Byron ; and was soon 
drawn into a course of anecdotes, though mostly of a humble kind, suited to 
the meridian of the housekeeper’s room and servants’ hall. She seemed to en- 
tertain a kind recollection of Lord Byron, though she had evidently been much 
perplexed by some of his vagaries, and especially by the means he adopted to 

teract his t y to corpulency. He used various modes to sweat him- 





act his 
self down: sometimes he would lie for a long time in a warm bath ; sometimes 
he would walk up the hills, in the pete wrapped up and loaded with great- 
coats—“ a sad tale for the poor youth,” added Nanny, “ he being so lame.” 
His meals were scanty and irregular; consisting of dishes which Nanny 
—— to hold in great contempt,—such as pilaw, maccaroni, and light 
puddin 
She contentjeted the report of the licentious life which he was reported to 
lead at the Abbey, and of theparamours said to have been brought with him 
from London. ‘* A great part of his time used to be passed lying.on a sofa, 
reading; Sometimes he ‘had young gentlemen of his acquaintance with him, 










‘person, and made a most respectable appearance. 
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and-they played some mad pranks, but nothing but what young gentlemen mnay 
do and no harm done.” 

“« Once, it is true,” she added, * he had with him a beautiful boy as a pagey 
which the housemaids said was a girl: for my part, I know nothing about it. 
Poor soul! he was so Jame, he could not go out much with the men; all the 
comfort he had was to be a little with the lasses. The housemaids, however, 
were very jealous ; one of them, in particular, took the matter in great dudgeon. 
Her name was Lucy: she was a great favourite of Lord Byron, and had been 
much noticed by him, and began to have high notions. She had her fortune 
told by a man who squinted, to whom she gave two-and-sixpence. He told her 

fo hold u her head and look high, for she would come to great things. Upon 
this,” ad ed Nanny, ‘the poor thing dreamt of nothing less than becoming a 
Mady, And mistress of the Abbey; and promised me, if such luck should happen 
sto her, s.!¢ would be a good friend to me. Ah, well-a-day!  Luey never had 
the fine fortune she dreamt of, but she had better than I thought for: she is 
:now-married, and keeps a public-house at Warwick.” 
JOE MURRAY. 

Joe Murray was always extremely neat in his dress, and attentive to his 
A portrait of him, painted 
at his master’s desire, still hangs in the Abbey; representing him a hale, fresh- 
looking old fellow, ina flaxen wig, a blue coat and buff waistcoat, with a pipe in 
his hand. We discharged all the duties cf his station with great fidelity, un- 
questionable honesty, and much outward decorum; but, if we may believe his 


-cotemporary, Nanny Smith, who, as housekeeper, shared the sway of the 


household with him, he was very lax in his minor morals, and used to sing loose 
and profane songs as he presided at the table in the servants’ hall, or sat taking 
his ie and smoking his pipe by the evening fire. Joe had evidently derived his 
convivial notions from the race of English country squires who flourishe: in the 
days of his juvenility. Nanny Smith was scandalized at his ribald songs, but, 
being above harm herself, endured them in silence. At length, on his singing 
them before a young girl of sixteen, she could contain herself no longer, but 
read him 4 lecture that made his ears ring, and then flounced off to bed. The 
lecture seenis, by her account, to have staggered honest Joe. He told her, the 
next-morning, she said, that he had had a terrible dream in the night: an 
evangelist stood at the foot of his bed, with a great Dutch Bible, which he held 
with the printed part towards him, and, after a while, pushed it in his face. 
Nanay Smith undertook to interpret the vision ; and read from it sucha homily, 
and deduced such awful warnings, that Joe became quite serious, left off sing- 
ing, and took to reading good books for a month. ‘ But, after that,” conti- 
nued Nanny, ‘he relapsed, and became as bad as ever ; and continued to sing 
loose-and profane songs to his dying day.” 

We should like to have taken a bit from the visit to Annesley 
House, but can only find room for the following anecdote of Mr. 
Musters jealousy. The thing seems ratber foolish when reading 
of it, but in reality it must have been provoking enough, to have 
a notorious roué perpetually singing to all the world of his love 
for your wife, whilst every sentimental coxcomb should come on a 
pilgrimage to your estate, giving countenance to his addresses, 
and regret that the lady ever had you for a husband. 

I have given these brief details preparatory to a sketch of a visit which I made 
to the scene of this youthful romance. Annesley Hall, I understood, was shut 
up, neglected, and almost in a state of desolation ; for Mr. Musters rarely visited 
it, residing with his family in the neighbourhood of Nottingham. I set out for 
the Hall on horseback, in company with Colonel Wildman, and followed by the 
great Newfoundland dog Boatswain. In the course of our ride, we visited a spot 
memorable in the love story I have cited. It was the scene of the parting inter- 
view between Byron and Miss Chaworth, prior to her marriage. A long ridge 
of upland advances into the valley of Newstead, like a promontory into a lake, 
and was formerly crowned by a beautiful grove, and a landmark to the neigh- 
bouring country. The grove and promontory are graphically described by Lord 
Byron in his “ Dream,” and an exquisite picture given of himself and the lovely 
«object of his boyish idolatry. 

« T saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As ’twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and corn-fields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter’d at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; the hill 
Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man: 
These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
-Gazing—the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself—but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful; 
And both were young, yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him.” 

I stood upon the spot consecrated by this memorable interview. Below me 
eextended the ‘living landscape” once contemplated by the youthful pair; the 
- gentle valley of Newstead, diversified by woods, and corn- fields, and village-spires, 
and gleams of water, and the distant towers and pinnacles of the venerable 
Abbey. The ‘ diadem of trees,” however, was gone. The attention drawn to 
it by the poet, and the romantic manner in which he had associated it with his 
-early passion for Mary Chaworth, had nettled the irritable feelings of her hus- 
band, who but ill brooked the poetic celebrity conferred on his wife by the en- 
amoured verses of another. The celebrated grove stood on his estate, and in a 
fit ofgpleen he ordered it to be levelled with the dust. At the time of my visit, 
the mere roots of the trees were visible; but the hand that laid them !ow is 
execrated by every poetical pilgrim. 











TRANSFUSION, 


‘To this posthumous romance of the late WiLL1am Gopw1y, his 
venerable father has prefixed a short biographical Memoir, which 
‘is not the least interesting portion of the volumes. The com- 
position is neat, the statement impartial, and the estimate of 
character just: what seems more difficult to a parent, the 
Notice is restricted to the space which the son occupied in the 
ee eye, instead of that which he filled in the domestic circle. 

rom the Memoir we gather, what might perhaps have been 
guessed from his work, that young Gopwin was of an ardent 
temperament, and in youth of that restless habit which frequently 
results from it. His father removed him from the Charterhouse, 
‘because he “ could not brook the disdain with which the boarders 
at the school were accustomed to look down upon the day scholar.” 








After passing through three other academies, of radically 4ifferent 
kinds, it became necessary to fix upon a profession. First, en- 
gineering was tried; then architectttfe was talked of; and at last 
the future author of Transfusion becaniée a reporter to the Morn: 
ing Chronicle; in which occupation he continued, with a short in- 
terval, till his death,—employing himself, however, in contributions 
to other periodicals. 

* But,” says his father, “in the midst of all this industry, he was constantly 
uneasy. He felt that he was not in the position that properly belonged to him, 
and that he was born to better things. He therefore always found time to en- 
guge his thoughts and his pen in other matters, that might lead to somewhat of 
a higher character. He essayed various pieces of a dramatic nature. It was 
his propensity to engage with fervour and an eager impatience in what he thus 
projected, and, being little satisfied with what he had done, then to throw it 
aside, andl seemingly to forget that it had ever existed. He wrote a slight pieve 
in the nature of an opera onthe story of Robin Hood, and even attempted a 
tragedy on the fate of Regulus. He wrote in the same manner a story in the 
form of a novel, which he afterwards consigned to oblivion. Among his papers 
was found a catalogue of subjects for the drama and for miscellaneous composi- 
tions.” 

In the mere circumstances there is nothing so peculiar as to be 
in themselves a warrant of high abilities. Perhaps most persons 
with a literary turn are seized with a cacoethes scribendt, which 
works itself off by a similar diseharge. In the present instance, 
it is probable that the writer would have fulfilled the expectations 
unfolded in the following extract,—a passage which tells us all that 
is known about the composition of Transfusion, and gives besides 
a father’s criticism ; in which, with the exception of a word, we 
coincide. 

“¢ A year or two before his death he framed the plan of the following work, 
and endeavoured to apply the energies of his mind to its correspondent execu- 
tion. The original conception is not a little extraordinary ; and it will perhaps 
be admitted that a very consideraele fervour and mastery are displayed in the 
development. If he had lived, I make no doubt that he would have achieved 
more memorable things. But he was cut off just when he began to know lim- 
self, and when his mind was most pregnant with lofty conceptions and pur- 
poses. 

zeaving the author for his book, its general character may be 
described as that of wildness; the chief characteristic of the 
writer's mind, as displayed in the work, is that of undisciplined 
and uncultivated power. There is a good deal of smart or foreible 
writing, with some effective passages, there is frequent evidence 
of a vigorous imagination; there are traces of reflection, but 
none of keen or sensible observation. Life and men the author 
must have seen; yet we find scarcely any glimpses of such know- 
ledge in his book. His persons, his events, the conduct of his 
story, introduce us to the world of speculation: what we meet 
With is consistent with itself, but not consistent with experience. 
The romance, however, differs from the thousand-and-one fictions 
which are poured upon the public, in its quality of unity. It is 
not a patchwork, made up by bits stolen here and there, and 
huddled together. What is not his own by acquisition, he has a 
right to, for he takes it by inheritance. 

Transfusion, or the Orphans of Uewalden, aims at exciting the 
interest of the reader by a metaphysical development of charaeters, 
and a use of one of that class of supernatural fictions which had 
their origin in the dreams of the alchemists. The Orphans are a 
brother and sister, suddenly transferred from the retirement of 
Switzerland to the town life of Geneva. The sister, Madeline, is 
a rustic beauty, educated above her supposed birth, and possessing 
an indomitable spirit : the brother, Albert, is affectionate and con- 
templative, with an intellect adapted for speculation rather than 
action, and thrown for resources upon himself and his sister, by 
the infliction of deafness. On their journey from Unwalden to 
Geneva in search of a relative, they are encountered by a French 
gallant, De Mara; who marks Madeline for his victim. And the 
metaphysical exposition we have spoken of consists in the change 
which takes place in the character of Madeline and Albert, in con- 
sequence of De Mara’s arts to allure the sister and alienate her 
from her brother, and through the restoration of Albert to the 
sense of hearing. The first titlhh—Transfuston—suggests a notion 
of the supernatural part: Albert, during his sojourn at Geneva, 
acquires the power of transferring two souls from one mortal habi- 
tation to the other, so that, whilst the outward form remains the 
same,fit shall be animated bya different spirit, and (which seems 
scarcely consistent with the transfer that takes place) the soul enter- 
ing into the other body shall be able to possess itself of the secret 
intentions of the owner. In this double source of interest, one is 
deficient in freshness, the other in nature. A tale of seduction, 
even when unsuccessful, is getting almost as stale as the heathen 
mythology. The uses to which the art of “ transfusion ” could be 
turned, seem to resolve themselves into tricks of action, or into 
discoveries that must partake of the nature of stage “ situations,” 
and become even then melodramatic or farcical. The fiction, how- 
ever it might be managed, seems essentially deficient in the unity 
of interest and desolate loneliness which should invest the wretched 
but supernal possessor of an occult faculty. But in the Orphans of 
Unwalden, “ transfusion ™ is little more than talked of: we do not 
know how it was acquired; we do not see any reason for its ac- 
quisition; and no use is made of it till the catastrophe, when all 
it does might be accomplished by other means. The general 
scheme of De Mara’s profligate though unavailing plan, and of the 
circumstances which favour him, is more natural: change Made- 
line into a country girl, the Frenchman and his coadjutor Madame 
Deboos into a procuress, and we have a counterpart of what is 
daily taking place in a lower sphere. The author, however, wanted 
patience, or skill— perhaps be wanted both patience and skill— 


successfully to work out his conception. 
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As we began with the Preface, we will close with an anecdote 
from it, both as a matter of justice to Mr. Nasu and as a curiosity 
of literature. It is rare that an author's character is worth five 
hundred guineas in the eyes ofan admirer. +f 

«It has always been my opinion, that the partialities and propensities of 

oung persons deserve great attention in choosing for them a destination in life. 
My son, at this period (early in 1820), professed a considerable inclination for 
engineering. I consulted Mr. Rennie; I tried Mr. Donkin; and finally fixed 
him upon probation with Mr. Maudslay at Lambeth. Here he early met with 
an accident (the loss of a finger) which seemed to put an end to his views in 
that direction. 

«* He then spoke of architecture ; and I consulted Mr. Telford and Mr. Nash. 
The latter of these gentlemen most liberally said—‘ I do not know, Mr. Godwin, 
exactly what may be your thoughts in coming to me (I went to both gentlemen 
without any other introduction than my name), but if you would wish to place 
your son as a pupil with me, I will only say that my usual fee is five hundred 

uineas. In the mean time, I feel that respect for your character, that I will 
willingly receive your son to precisely the same advantages without a fee.’ ” 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 

Arter a torpor in the publishing world almost without example 
of late years, the bibliopoles seem to have determined to make 
up for lost time, and to let their activity be as singular as their 
former ease. Besides the works already added to our library, 
some forty volumes of various kinds are on our table: enough, in 
point of tale, to serve an “ ambitious student” for a year's read- 
ing; containing, we should think, as much type as would suffice to 
cover the whole of the Classics of old Rome, whilst we could to a 
certainty pick out two or three tomes whose single bulk would 
equa) that of the Corpus Poetarum Latinarum. When, such 
mighty masses are suddenly and simultaneously moved upon the 
critic from various quarters, what can he do, but follow the ap- 
proved example of the imperial politician, and endeavour to con- 
quer by dividing? Looking at the awful array before us, we feel 
that, to take up all the claimants in succession and in detail, 
would be impossible, if they even expected or required it. No- 
thing, therefore, is left us, bat to put them into classes (in which 
mode of arrangement we shall now follow the fitness of things, 
and now make the theory square to our convenience) ; pass judg- 
ment at once upon some, postpone the trials of others, whilst a 
few will fall under a third head of judicial proceeding, and be dis- 
missed upon their own recognizances to come up for judgment—if 
called upon. , 

Our first Cataiogue will comprise works to which we propose 
recurring at an early opportunity: a determination we come to 
rather as a matter of faith than reason, for we have not yet read 
enough to speak from knowledge. This is a class arranged accord- 
ing to arbitrary will, and not to the characters of the creatures. It 
may be headed 





PostPoneD Books. 

Miss Mitrorn’s Belford Regis. A kind of successor to Our 
Village; doing, in three volumes, for an old-fashioned country 
town, what that pleasing work accomplished in five for a subject 
containing, it would appear, less matter; especially as, froma 
glimpse or two we have snatched, the fair writer appears to have 
given us on the present occasion a little of what Mr. George 
Rosins makes such frequent use of—rus in urbe. 

Mr. Warren's Popular and Practical Introduction to Law 
Studies. A goodly volume, seemingly written as a guide to in- 
tended lawyers in the books of general literature they should read, 
the law-books they should study, and the steps they should take to 
enter the profession. 

The Belgic Revolution of 1830, by CHARLES Wuire, Esq. In 
2 vols. Of which we can as yet only say, that they are dedicated 
to Mrs. Cuartes Wuire; and that the preface complains of the 
difficulties attending the subject, whilst it tells us that Mr. W. 
was well placed for solving them. 

Doctors ANprEw Rexp and James Marueson, their Visit to 
the American Churches. Two grave and weighty volumes doubt- 
less, and throwing, we trust, much light on the workings of the 
Voluntary principle. 

Hydraulia, by Mr. Witt1am Marruews, author of “The His- 
tory of Gas-Lighting,” is a book of Water-works; containing an 
historical and descriptive account of the contrivances by which 
London and other great cities have been supplied with the pure 
element. 

Worpswortn's Vurrow Revisited, and other Poems. “ Long 
looked for, come at last;” but without a word to explain why it 
tarried on its way to Wellington Street. 





Our next list embraces productions which at all events seem 
some degrees lower in capabilities, whatever they may eventually 
turn out. Let us call them 

Dovustrut Books. 

The Second Series of the Journal of the Heart. 

Men and Manners in Great Britain, or “ a Bone to Gnaw for 
the Trottorgs, Fipiers,” &c. A title indicative of the work, 
though not of the execution: the subject at all events is good. 
__ Letters of Major Downing to his Old Friend Mr. Dwight. 

18 a reprint of an American book; and a humorous skit on the 
government of “ the Gineral.” 

The Student ; a series of Tales and Essays, by Mr. E. L. But.wer; 
the greater part of which have appeared before in the New 
Monthly Magazine or the Annuals. Speaking from old impres- 
sions and casual dips, their literary character scarcely appears to 
Tequire much discussion. It is just possible that, in a time of 
‘isure, we may find something to say on their philosophy. 


It: 








Sketches and Recollections, by Joun Pooxn, Esq, In 2 vols. 
Another reprint from the New Monthly, of a series of light and 
amusing articles that have appeared in that periodical during the 
last ten years. 





The remaining claimants may be dismissed at once; and we 
begin with : 
Userut Books. 
The Emigrant and Traveller's Guide to and through Canada. 
Joun Murray. 

Canada in the Years 1832, 1833, and 1834. 

Popular Statistics and Universal Geography. 

Cuapwick’s Practical Treatise on Brewing. 

The two little publications which lead off this list reciprocally. 
illustrate each other. The Guwide first tells us the different modes. 
of going to Canada; the various routes that traverse the country, 
which is most convenient, which is the cheapest, what is to” be 
seen along each, and—whatis still more important to the stranger 
suddenly let down in a new country—the kind of conveyances used, 
the places where they start from, who the proprietors are,.and@ the 
usual charges. Having arrived at the land of promise, the Ex- 
Settler’s Canada aims at informing the emigrant how to go about 
settling ; and when he has chosen his allotment, he instructs him 
touching the best way of clearing and fencing it, and the cost ; 
he then discourses on cattle, pigs, sheep, and horses, with the re- 
spective difficulties and profits attendant upon each kind of stock ; 
the house, the out-buildings, garden and “ bees,” next engage his 
pen; and he closes with a view of crops, prices, and the barter 
system. The merits of the Guide consist in its minute and spe-- 
cific information: assuming its correctness, it must be invaluable 
to the intending emigrant, with whom its dry exactness forms its 
chief merit. Canada has no literary pretensions, and the Ex- 
Settler seems to have dwelt long enough in the bush to have cor- 
rupted his mother tongue; but the little volume is real, full of 
everyday matter, and gives some useful advice both to intending 
emigrants and to new comers. 


Popular Statistics contains a good many useful facts, selected 
from various quarters; tables of chronology, and gold and silver 
foreign coins, of the height of mountains, towers, and spires, of: 
waterfalls and cascades, of the length and breadth of cathedrals, 
of the principal modern geographical discoveries, chronologically 
arranged (a very useful table), &c. We have also the statistics 
of the globe as regards population and productions, with a variety 
of minor matters, and a neat little chart of the world after Merca- 
tor’s projection. 


By 


By an Ex-Seitler. 


Mr. Cuapwicx's Treatise on Brewing is a practical tract, by 
a practical man, who disdains not the aid of science. Besides 
general instruction to the uninformed or the half-informed, he has 
two specific objects in view, both of which are useful: he would 
popularize the use of the thermometer and saccharometer, and 
make six bushels of malt go as far as eight. 

MIscELLANIES. 

Shetch of the Life of Thomas Singularity, journeyman printer. 
By Jeremi1au Hopxins. An American work reprinted in London : 
it was written to preface a collection of tales; and is a laughable 
affair enough, though we do not altogether comprehend the: 
writer's drift, unless it be to shadow forth the abstraction of a 
Yankee scamp. Singularity is a foundling, by profession a printer,. 
by practice an adventurer in various ways—a chevalier dindustrie ;- 
and here is a narrative of some of his doings. It reminds one of 
the older novels descriptive of minor thieving ; though the events 
are less striking, and suited to these matter-of-fact times. The- 
style is not so rich as that of the productions alluded to; indeed it 
is so subdued as to give a greater air of truth to the life than it 
obviously pretends to. The chief defect is a want of breadth: and! 
of object. 

Sphinx Incruenta contains two hundred and twelve originah 
Enigmas and Charades. Those we have looked at are ingenious,. 
and even elegant; and the book is likely to afford some puzzling 
amusement for many idle hours. It may be a recommendation to 
those who “ have no Sphinx at home,” to know that the answers 
are given ina key annexed. 


The Second Volume of Mr. Joun WALKER Orp's England, an 
Historical Poem, completes histask. There is not so much diffe- 
rence between Mr. Orp's first and his present bvok as to call for 
comment. He still selects a single character or event, and versifies 
it; and his poetry, as heretofore, excels his prose. He opens-his 
labours with the Battle of Crecy, and closes with SHAKSPEARE 
and the reign of Exizasetu. Like “ stout Gloucester,” Mr. 
Orp would “ have stood aghast in speechless trance” at the Re- 
publican atrocities during the Great Rebellion. 


INstRuUCTIVE Books. 

A Treatise on English Grammar, Style, and Poetry; to which is 
added, Advice to the Student on the Improvement of the Under- 
standing. By Ricnwarp Hitry. Second Edition. 

An Abridgment of Hiley’s English Grammar ; together with. appro- 
priate Exercises. Second Edition. 

Questions and Exercises adapted to Hiley’s English Grammar; to 


bt is added, a New System of English Composition. Second 
ition. 
A Manual of English Grammar, Philosophical and Practical. By the 


Reverend J. M. M‘Cuttocu, A.M. Second Edition. 
The word “ second edition” to every book in this list, precludes 
the necessity of description or criticism. It is sufficient to note 
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the leading character of each writer. Mr. Hinery, then, seems 
the safer master for those who prefer authority. Mr. M*Cuntocn's 
is the more original and philosophical mind. Circumstanees 
having turned his attention to the subject of grammar, Mr. Hitxy 
and a critical friend took up Linptey Murray, and tested every 
rule and opinion advaneed; a similar plan was pursued with the 
remainder of the most celebrated English grammarians by Mr. 
Hixxy alove; the final result produced a Grammar which pur- 
ports to contain the valuable essence of all former writers, with 
some additional rules to supply their deficiencies. Mr. M‘Cut- 
LocH proceeded on a very different plan: he subjected the Eng- 
lish language to the test of the rules which practice and custom 
had laid down,—keeping up an appeal, however, from these to 
reason herself, The result is, a much shorter and simpler gram- 
mar than his fellow labourers; in which few will be able to read 
many pages without meeting something to excite their attention 
and set them thinking. 
Goop Booxs 

Are few, and little,—Caroline, the Spoiled Child Reclaimed, 
and Spiritual Food. The two first are each a series of stories 
intended to improve children. The object of Caroline is to show 
the folly of young ladies endeavouring to govern themselves; and 
Miss Ropwe tt, the amiable writer, most forcibly impresses upon 
infant minds the immediate disasters to which any attempt to 
supersede the governess gives rise. In the Spoiled Child, Ellen, 
who enacts that disagreeable réle, is reclaimed by a visit to her 
aunt and cousins; where her airs and graces are practically put 
down in a series of adventures. 

Spiritual Food for the Spiritual Mind, \ike the noun substan- 
tive of the Eton Latin Grammar, “expressly declares its own 
meaning, and requires not another word to be joined with it to 
#10w its signification.” 

Tue SERIALS 

Upon our table are nine in number; three of which are poetical. 
The Thirty-third Volume of the Aldine Poets commences Bur- 
LER, and contains a Memoir of the author, by the Reverend Joun 
Mirrorp, that tells us what little was known of his life, and gives 
besides some biographical information as to the publication of 
the earlier editions, and of the imitations to which the success of 
Hudibras gave rise. The Second Volume of Vaupy’s Pope is rich 
in great and varied excellence, containing “ Eloisa to Abelard,” the 
“* Essay on Criticism,” ‘‘ Windsor Forest,” the ‘* Moral Essays,” and 
all the Satires and Epistles, including the imitations of Horacr 
—why was the original Latin omitted? The Third Part of Mr. 
Moxon’s monthly edition of Rogers’ Poems, amongst other 
things, contains the whole of his charming “‘ Jacqueline.” 

Some of the prose volumes are valuable, and would warrant more 
than a sentence of mere acknowledgment, if time and space per- 
mitted : especially—-Mr. Swainson’s treatise on the Geography 
and Classvjication of Animals, published in Larpner’s Cyclope- 
dia; the Second Volume of the Reverend T. S. Huaeues’s inter- 
esting History of England, embracing as it does the stirring times 
of WiLxkes and Junius, and the early part of the American War; 
and the Third Volume of SaunpErs and Or.zy’s beautiful edi- 
tion of the Life and Works of William Cowper. 

The remaining two consist of the Third Part of Dr. CopLanp's 
Dictionary of Practical Medidicine, which commences with 
“ Dropsy "and comes down to“ Fever.” The Fifth Part of Mr. 
Know ess’s Pronouncing Dictionary, terminating with the word 





“Ribbed.” The Sixth Volume of the Family Divinity edition of 
DopprinGE's Expositor, which completes the work. 





PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 

Turs‘is perhaps the best exhibition, viewed as-a whole, that we have seen 
atthe Royal Academy; for though it may not contain a larger number 
than usual of pictures of the higher class, they are more uniformly of 
agreater excellence. The artists seem generally to have rightly esti- 
mated their powers, and have exerted them accordingly with better 
effect. Taken as one of a series of annual displays of the élite of the 
British school, it is highly creditable to our native artists. There is 
only one very large picture (M*‘Crisr’s), and none of which the 
figures are of the life size, excepting of course the portraits; the 
majority of which would have been better if less: Grandeur is not 
measurable by the foot-rule.. Size in a picture is no criterion of ele- 
vation:; and mere physical greatness sinks under its own weight unsup- 
ported by a powerful genius. We are glad to see historical as well as 
poetical subjects painted on a small scale, suited to private dwellings. 
As the encouragement of art in this country mainly depends on indi- 
vidual patronage, the temptation to purchase works of a high class 
should be made as strong as possible. We are also pleased at noting a 
decided improvement in the mode of painting of more than one artist 
of talent. This deference to the general opinion manifests that good 
sense which is the characteristic of all well-disciplined minds, what- 
ever be the amount of genius. We have frequently had the unwel- 
come as well as ungracious task of finding fault; and we enter with 

alacrity on the agreeable duty of bestowing praise. 
HistoricaL axp Poeticat Desicn. 
LestiE here claims precedence, by right, on the ground of his pre- 
eminent merits, and. by\courtesy on the score of his.absence last year. 
We joyfully welcome his return to England and the Academy. He 
exhibits two pictures, both of first-rate excellence. ‘ Gulliver's in- 
troduction to the Queen of Brobdignag” (89), isa subject that, as far 
as regards the representation of the gigantic size of the Brobdigna- 
ians, must either be successful or the reverse; there is no medium: 


ee] 
and Gulliver a Liliputian, or rather a little toy mannikin, for his. dress 
assists: the stiff and wooden attitude of his figure. It may be asked 
how could this defect have been prevented? By making Gulliver's 
form the scale of the picture, as Swirr does in his descriptions, 
LEsLIE, giant in art as he is, is no Brobdignag; and therefore should 
have seen in imagination all objects but Gulliver on the ultra-colossal 
scale of the story. To convey this idea as it appears to us, the scene 
should have seemed too large to be contained in the picture. We 
fancy a man of the size of ordinary mortals, as Lestix paints them, 
embracing the finger of a monstrous hand and arm resting on a surface 
whose texture would be like that of a woof of cordage; while over the 
near edge of this interminable waste of tablecloth would: peer the Poly. 
pheme-like eyes of an enormous infant. The texture of the flesh and 
hair would resemble the appearance of ours as seen through a powerfal 
microscope; which doubtless gave Swirr the idea. A sarcophagus, 
of a snuffbox, the great glass vase as a salt-cellar, or some other little 
item in common use on an equally stupendous scale, might assist the 
illusion, The difficulty of the costume, too, would thus be avoided, 
LeEs.irk has met this cleverly, by giving a preposterous style of head. 
dress, and attire of a heterogeneous fashion. Viewed apart from this 
one grand objection, the story is well told. ‘The astonishment and 
delight of Glumdalclitch ; the prying curiosity of the old Queen; the 
infantile surprise of the child; the subdued eagerness of the page to 
get a sight of Grildrig; and the grudging glance of contemptuous won- 
der of the treasurer who pays the money to the rustic, whose little bo 
is crying at the loss of his favourite plaything; are all admirably ex. 
pressed. “ Columbus and the Egg” (89), is a more natural sub. 
ject, and therefore a more successful picture. Columbus's host, 
the Cardinal, smiles with exultation at the triumph of his illustrious 
guest; while the attitude and air of the discomfited coxcomb, who 
leans across the table, proclaims his mortification; which is also 
reflected in the significant looks and gestures of the rest of the 
guests, and of the very serving-men. ‘The ease, spirit, and nature with 
which the whole scene is presented to the eye, as in reality, evince 
the vivid truth of the artist's conception. ‘The heads are varied in 
character as well as in expression; and they are of the kind that we 


admire in fine old paintings, not insipid modern physiognomies. Co- 
lumbus unfortunately is the only one that does not satisfy us. His 


fate is too formal; its expression complacently pedantic; and his air 
is that of a lecturer who has performed a successful experiment 
rather than that of a great man who has vindidated his fame 
and silenced a shallow caviller by a witty and pleasant rebuke. 
The arrangement of the picture, the selection and treatment of 
the costume, the way in which the formality of a dinner-table is 
got rid of, and the effect of candle-light, though minor points, mate. 
rially contribute to completeness and verisimilitude, and show the 
accomplished painter. ‘The executive part of the Brobdignag picture, 
too, is masterly. Leste is unrivalled in conversation pieces, he does 
not pretend to epic dignity. 
Wasuincton Irvine’s Life of Columbus has also furnished a 
subject to Witxtr. “ Columbus Explaining the project of his 
intended Voyage for the Discovery of the New World, in the 
Convent of La Rabida” (64). Columbus is seated at a table intent 
on the working: out of his great geographical theorem. Beside him 
sits the Prior, in a cowl and shovel-hat (is not this an anachro- 
nism, by the way?) attentively watching the demonstration. The 
physician, Garcia Fernandez, who approved of the enterprise, is 
eagerly leaning forward over the table. Diego, the son of Columbus, 
and the companion of his journey, the painter apparently intended to 
represent so absorbed in the interest of the scene as to disregard the 
cravings of hunger, for the boy holds the loaf and cup in his hand: but 
his look is vacant, and directed tothe grapes rather than the map. 
Alonzo Pinzon, the sea captain who sailed with Columbus, is in the 
background holding a telescope (for what purpose?) as if he were 
sheathing a dagger; and with an expression most furtive and assassin- 
like. Columbus looks grave and self-possessed ; but his face is more 
characteristic of a wily tactician than a great discoverer. Surely he 
would have been more animated at unexpectedly finding attentive and 
favourable listeners to his mighty project; and they too would have 
been wonder-struck at the astounding intelligence. The character of 
the faces, as well as their expression, is somewhat contracted ; so that 
the persons look like cold, calculating, selfish men, discussing some point 
of personal interest, rather than intelligent inquirers into the probable 
truth of an abstract proposition, of no less grand importance than the 
existence of a vast. unknown continent—a new world! ‘This shows 
the character of the painter’s mind, and the narrow sphere of his fancy. 
It is a fault common, but in a less degree, to all his works, We never, 
in our remembrance, saw a frank, open, genial face, in a picture by 
Wixxre : they are all more or less hard, and pinched-up. This defect 
must incapacitate him from becoming a painter of lofty subjects. ae 
mind does not expand and rise with his theme. In matter-of-fact ant 
every-day scenes lies his great strength. In them, bis close and ml- 
nute perception of the varying expressions of ordinary character, espe 
cially in the shrewd and comic, serves him well. Witness his capita 
little picture “ The First Earring” (88). How truly the flinching 
endurance of the girl, who is enabled to bear the pain by ns 
of her trinkets—and the matter-of-course intentness of the spectacle 
dame, who is boring the ear as if she were threading a en eo 
depicted! ‘Then, see what a ludicrous failure he has committed? 
attempting to make the Duke of Wellington look other than he i 
to give him an air. The painting of the pictnre of Columbus }s ¢ i 
borate, forcible, and masterly, allowing for Witxte’s peculiar gs 
colouring, and excepting the proportion of the figures, in _— the 
artist has made-a strange blunder. ‘The heads and upper part oll 
figures are nearly the size of life, while the lower limbs, as we 
the accessories, are on a smaller scale. ‘ rs 
EastLake exhibits but one picture—a most beautiful and big 
finished one, of ‘“* Peasants on a Pilgrimage to Rome, first easning 
sight of the Holy City” (114).. The expression of eagernes! 1” 
d by rev ‘ein the looks of the pilgrims is depicted with de 
pered by reverence in the looks o pug de eat, IA 
cate truth. The faces of the women are exquisitely swee on ae 
‘delineating the calm tenderness of feeling subdued by grief, a ao 
devotion, EAsTLAKE is unsurpassed. by any painter ancient or ™ 





ESLIE has failed in this respect. They look like ordinary mortals, 





‘ His petite and (comparatively) feeble style of painting suits this class 
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of emotions. This picture must be viewed therefore with allowance 
for his peculiar style; which will account for and perhaps excuse the 
softened character of the male peasants: and with this slight qualifi. 
cation, it will be regarded as a perfect work of art. It is impossible 
to contemplate it without being touched with the feeling of the scene, 
if not actually partaking of the sentiment of the persons. There can- 
not be a higher and truer test of excellence. 

Erty revels in the beauty of lovely forms and sumptuous colours, 
<‘ Venus and her Satellites” (94), isa feast of female charms, heightened 
by gorgeous draperies, and the contrasts of various hues. The flesh is 
solid, and brilliantly chaste. In his ‘ Phedria and Cymochles on the 
Idle Lake” (310), a scene from SrEnseEr, all the material part of the 
Poet’s description is transferred to the painter's canvas.© Erry paints 
the physique of beauty, free from grossness, but not etherialized by 


sentiment. His pictures embody the refinement of luxury and vo- 
luptuousness: but they appeal to the senses, not the mind. His 
colouring is more pure, but scarcely less opaque, than usual. His 


“ Wood-nympl and Satyr” (825), and “ Warriors arming” (287), 
display the same qualities of art exercised on a sylvan and a warlike 
subject. 

M‘Cutse has produ:ed a picture which for dexterity in the executive 
part, and the display of humour, fancy, and feeling—in short, for 
power of hand, originality of mind, and_prodigality of invention—is 
most extraordinary. It is entitled “ The Chivalric Vow of the 
Ladies and the Peacock” (270) ; the subject of it being the taking an 
oath (of fidelity, we suppose,) by the knights at a farewell banquet 
previous to their departure for the wars. The knights, armed cap-d- 
pie, and their ladies, with the usual motley tribe of monks and 
retainers, are assembled at table. Two beauteous damsels bearing the 
peacock (which, by the by, looks better stuffed than with his own 
roasted body) on a golden dish are presenting it before one of the 
knights; in whose effeminate face and redundance of whisker any one 
who has seen the original will recognize the BrumMxtt of the day, 
Count D’Orsay. How the artist whe could conceive and execute such 
a picture as this came to sacrifice the spirit of it to flatter a fashionable 
dandy, we cannot understand. This is enough to baulk the sentiment, 
aud make us doubt if the painter was in earnest. The conscious air 
of the ladies in the principal group, who look as if they felt that they 
were very handsome and being admired, greatly lessens the effect of 
their beauty. The lady leaning on the knight’s shoulder seems 
looking down to see how beautifully her arm hangs in its loose sleeve ; 
and it is so exquisitely painted, we can almost excuse her. There are 
faces, however, whose expression is perfect: such are those of the 
girl pulling open the flower, the arch glance of the fair chess-player, 
and the merry girl peeping in through the bars of a knight's visor. 
These show no‘consciousness of the act or of their charms. The fervour 
and energy of look and action of the knight drawing his sword, are in 
the true chivalrous spirit. The smile of the knight in the foreground 
is hard and set; but the laugh of the soldier at the fool crowning his 
e<ockscomb with a helmet is hearty and spontaneous. These inconsis- 
teucies show that the defect we allude to is one that the painter can re- 
medy. ‘There are numerous points of humour and character in the 
picture : suchas the attitudes of some of the knights in the procession in 
the background, who are turning half round to wave their adieus to their 
ladies above ; the knight carving with his dagger and helping himself 
toaslice of ham with his gauntlet; the distorted faces of the trum- 
peters, the pompous air of the drummer, and the solemn looks of the 
bearded harpers. In short, it is a picture to be read. It makes its im- 
pression on the mind, as the composition does on the eye in detail, not 
asa whole. It wants totality both in conception and execution. There 
are many parts displaying beautiful drawing and wonderful force, clear- 
ness, and richness of colouring. The page holding the helmet stands 
ina gallantand graceful attitude, and is characteristic of a young sprig of 
knighthood. The armour is real: the costumes are elaborately superb, 
and appear to be correct. But these parts want massing and combining, 
and harmonizing into an ensemble by means of pictorial effect ; just as 
the painter’s ideas appear to lack the fusing power of a vigorous and 
comprehensive imagination. If he possess a large grasp of mind to 
take in the whole of.a great subject at once, it will be his own fault if 
he do not prove the foremost painter of his time. But if he have not, 
by attempting less he would accomplish more. 


Psd. must leave the rest of this class to notice the leading pictures of 
others. 
Rustic Scrnes anp CATTLE. 

Epwin LAnpsErr displays his unrivalled powers of imitation in 
“A Scene in the Grampians—the Drovers’ Departure” (167). A 
family group (whose faces resemble the RussELLS) are assembled 
round the door of a mountain-hut, and the last of a great drove of 
oxen and sheep spread over the plain, are loitering near. The old man 
is seated, and the gudewife looks at him with a face of anxious care 
for his bowed frame and silver hairs. A girl is filling a horn with 
“ mountain-dew ” for the wayfarers, and a stalwart young man is tak- 
ing a farewell kiss of his infant. A little way off two lovers are en- 
Joying a parting téte-d-tete. A white horse grazing in the foreground, 
is life itself: the position of the animal, and the turn of the neck as he 
leans his head to one side to erop the turf, are beautifully true to nature. 
The painting of the animals, in short, is perfection: nor are the 
figures less life-like. | The whole scene is real—with one exception— 
it wants atmosphere. As it is, the groups look scattered, and the dis- 
tance crowds upon the eye. The picture is full of characteristic in- 
cidents, and exquisite handling; and the artist may well be excused his 
reluctance to subdue parts even to improve the whole, 

_ LANDSCAPE. 

In this department Turner is transcendent. He exhibits five pictures 
each different from the other in subject and effeet, and all resplen- 
dently beautiful. «The bright Stone of Honour” (74), is a poetical 
view on the Rhine, showing the roek of Ehrenbretstein burnished 
with the bright golden rays of sunset. The tomb of Marceau is in 
the middle distance ; and we scarcely need the quotation from Byron 
to make us feel the force of this association of his fame with “ the 
bright stone of honour.” It is a splendid tribute of genius to one of 
the champious of freedom. ‘“ Venice from the Porch of St. Salute ” 
(155), is a companion pictureto Turner’s view of the Ducal Palace 





of last year. 
shows the buildings in the purity of ther local colours ; the gorgeous 
effect being produced by the draperies and flags that (in honour of 
some saint, we suppose) decorate a group of boats in the centre. It is 
a superb picture. ‘ Keelmen Heaving in Coals by Night ” (24), is a 
view on the Tyne; on which the full moon pours a flood of silver 
radiance that fills the scene, excepting the dusky line of eolliers, with 
the light and smoke of the beacons on the riyer-side. The aerial bril- 
liancy of the effect is surprising. The tone seems too like daylight ; 
but a year or too hence it will be as bright and true a night scene as 
ever—or rather never was painted. “ Line Fishing off Hastings” 
(234), is a beautiful marime piece; and “* The Burning of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons ” (294), is another wonderful effeet of fire, 
seen from a high point of sight down the river, ‘The sheet of flame 
that is carried across the sky and is reflected in the water is a stroke of 
art that none but a master could dare. It looks too flaring just now, 
especially as the scene is very slightly painted: we should like to see 
it a year hence. TuRNER paints for posterity, and allows for the 
effect of time, as Robin Hood when he shot allowed for the wind: and 
having seen the effect of Turner’s aim, we will not while his arrow is 
in mid-flight venture to doubt its hitting the mark. 

Ca ticort’s largest and most brilliant picture (13) is a view on the 
** Genoese Coast, near Ricco,” under a bright morning effect of sun- 
light, with peasants, and a string of mules on the road. It is ele- 
gantly composed, and has a charming feeling of nature; but the sun- 
light is but yellow paint afterall. In the ‘* Approach to Verona” 
(101), and “ Lago di Garda” (118), the compositions are studied and 
classical; but the sunlight is weak and cold for an Italian climate. 
* Resting from the Harrow—Mid-day” (66), is a delightful rustie 
scene; aud the effect is true in some aspects of our climate. STayn- 
FIELD, we are glad see, has renewed his youth; and has painted three 
bright and beautiful scenes; of which the “ Scene near Livonzi in 
the Gulf of Venice” (8), struck us as'most clear and brilliant in colour 
and tone, and graceful in composition. “‘ On the Coast of Normandy” 
(366), and “* Fisherman’s abode at Mezzorto” (315), are both charm 
ing pictures too; but we took too hasty a glance at them. 


To complete our coup-d'wil of the prominent works of art, we 
turn to 


The scene is representecl under a cool bright sky, which 


Tue Portraits. 

These are not less numerous than usual, but they are more mediocre. 
Brices has outstripped all his contemporaries, and takes his station as 
the first portrait-painter of his time; occupying most worthily the place 
of Lawrence. His whole-length of Lord Eldon is a masterpiece. 
We never saw individual character more truly, strongly, nobly portrayed. 
The venerable lawyer is seated in his easy-chair, “in his habit as he 
lives,” and we dare say in his accustomed attitude: he seems actually 
present tous. He lives, and breathes, and thinks, - There never was 
or need be a finer portrait than this. The style of painting is broad and 
powerful, but sober and unostentatious as truth itself. With what un- 
affected dignity, and grandeur, too, Briccs has portrayed ‘“ Mrs. 
Austin” (20). What a contrast does this pert and petty portrait of the 
Duke of Newcastle by PickERscitt present to cld Lord Eldon. 
PICKERSGILL’s whole-length of the Duke of Wellington isas ludicrous a 
failureas Witkre’s. Morron’s (273), is the only likeness ; it is very 
characteristic. Sir Martin SHEE has painted another flaring set of 
robes, and stuck the poor King in a most pompous and imbecile atti- 
tude, as if he were showing them off. His portrait of Lord Abinger is 
very weak; and what a farthing face he has given to Lord Brownlow! 
Pui.tips’s female portraits we prefer to his gentlemen. His portrait 
picture of “ AnnaCommena” (119), is designed with a noble simplicity ; 
and painted in a broad and powerful manner. Srimpson’s portraits of 
Donna Maria, the young Queen of Portugal (204), and of Admiral 
Napier (333), are interesting and well painted. Nupier’s look is very 
characteristic. 

We just peeped at the 

ScuLPTURE ; 

And saw that in Gisson’s “ Sleeping Shepherd Boy” (1048), and 
Bairey’s “* Mother and Child,” we had a high gratification awaiting us. 

We shall resume our account of the Exhibition next week. There 
are a number of admirable works of art which we have yet to speak of 
—wmore, perhaps, than we are as yet acquainted with. 








THE ARMY. 

War-Orricr, May 8.—9th Regiment of Foot—Lientenant Colonel Colin Cam 
bell, from the half-pay Unattached, to be Lieutenant-Colonel without purchase. To 
be Licutenants—Lieutenant William Broom Farrant, from the 54th Foot; Lieutenant 
John Mitchelson Calder, from the 91st Foot; Lieutenant Robert Joseph Edmonds, 
from the 46th Foot; Lieutenant James Dunne, from the 44th Foot; Lieutenant 
John Frederick Field, from the Ceylon Regiment; Lieuenant William Taverner, 
from the 2d West India Regtiment ; Ensign Studholme Brownrigg; Ensign Wm. W. 
Powell; Ensign F. Batine, from the 3lst Foot; Ensign W. French, from the 12th 
Foot. To be Ensigns—A. B. Brooke, Gent. vice Powell, promoted; Ensign W. Lind 
sey, from the half-pay of the 96th Foot, vice Brownrigg. 12th Foot—Second Lieut, J. 
Dalmege, from the half-pay of the 23d Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
French, promoted in the 9th Foot. 17th Foot—Major J. Pennycuick, from the half-pay 
Unattached, to be Major, vice Bouverie, appointed to the 86th Foot. 28th Foot—Lieut, 
W. G. Byam, from the half-pay Unattached, to Lieut. vice Mountsteven, promoted ; 
Staff-Assist. Surg. A. Alexander to be Assist. Surg. 30th Foot—Lieut R. C, Macdo- 
nald to be Paymaster, vice D. Hay, who retires upon half-pay. 3lst Foot—T. J. Bourke, 
Gent. to be Ensign, vice Batiue, promoted in the 9th Foot. 40th Foot—Capt. C.S. 
Naylor, from the 89th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Moore, placed upon half-pay ; Cornet 
J. W. Hine, from the half-pay of the 15th Light Dragoons, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Macbeath, cashiered, 41st Foot—Eusign F. Darvall to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice O'Callaghan, promoted; T. Burgh, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Darvall. 44th Foot—Ensign T. A Suter, from the 57th Foot, to be Lieut, without pur- 
chase, vice Dunne, appointed to the 9th Foot. 46th Foot—J. E. Carrol, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, 54th Foot--Lieut, W. A. Dely, from the half pay of the 
48th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Farrant, appointed to the 9th Foot. 57th Foot—E.Stanley, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Souter, promoted in the 44th Foot. 69th 
Foot—Lieut. W. Wood, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sherlock, who 
retires. 86th Foot—Major J. W. Bouverie, from the 17th Foot, to be Major, vice J. 
Barrett, who retires upon half pay. 89th Foot—Capt. J. M. Hewson, from the halé 
pay Unattached, to be Captain, viee Naylor, appoiuted Paymaster to the 40th Foot. 
Yist Foot—Ensign J. C. Cahill to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Calder, appointed 
to the 9th Foot; G. M. Ross, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Cabill. 94th Foot—Ensign W. 
S. Durie to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Nightingale, who. retires ; ‘I. F. Seale, Gent:'to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Durie. 95th Foot—Ensign. J. G. Champiox to, be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Wood, promoted’ in the 69th Foot; W. H. Rogers, Gent. to. be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Lovesey, who retires; H. Hume; Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Champion. : 

Qd West India Regt.—Ensign W. F. Ring to be. Lieut. without purchases. rice Ta- 
Yerner, appointed to the 9th Regt, of Foot; Ensign A, Brady, from.the balfpay 
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the 84th Regt. of Foot, to be Ensign without purchase, vice Ring, promoted. Ceylon 
Regt.—Second Lieut. F. B. Bayly to be First Lient. without purchase, vice Field, 
appointed the 9th Regt. of Foot; Benjamin Bloomfield Keane, Gent. to be Second 
Lieut. vice wt ie § 

Unattached—Lieut. W. Mountseven, from the 28th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. with- 
out purchase ; Lieut. Hon, W. F. O'Callaghan, from the 41st of Regt. of Foot, to be 
Capt. by purchase. f ‘ 

Hospital Staff—F. R. Waring, Gent. to be Assist.-Surgeon to the Forces, vice Alex- 
ander, appointed to the 28th Regt. of Foot. 

Memoranda—The name of the Gentleman appointed to the Second Lieutenancy in 
the 2ist Regt. of Foot, on the 24th April, 1835, is Domvile, and not Domville; Lieut, 
A. Graves, upon half-pay of the 38d Regt. of Foot, has been permitted to retire from 
the Army with the sale of an Unattached Lieutenancy, he being about to become a 
settler in the Colonies, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, May 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Nash and Son, Tunbridge Wells, booksellers—Strong and Co. Oxford Street, linen- 
drapers—J. and J, A. Webster, Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, paper-manulacturers—Lakeman 
and Co. Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—W, and W,. Clayworth, Nettleham, Lin- 
colnshire, farmers—B. and H. Bury, Church, Lancashire, manufacturing-chemists— 
Robinson and Lodge, Huddersfield, fancy cloth-manufacturers— Bosley and Co. Man- 
chester, silk-manufacturers ; as far as regards Smith—Paul and Hutton, Broad Street, 
Golden Square, mahogany-dealers—Hauxwell and Clarke, Drury Lane, leather sellers 
—Heath and Parker, Villiers Street, Strand, draunghtsmen—Jones and Whittle, Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish Square, auctioneers—Rowley and Stainbank, Manchester, soli- 
citors—Kilpin and Pickering, Bedford, upholsterers—Smith and Hayward, Birming- 
ham, haberdashers—Cutler and Co. Mincing Lane, wine-merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Avams, Joun, Vauxhall, corn-dealer, to surrender May 12, June 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Pritchard and Goddard, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; official assignee, Mr. 
Goldsmid, Basinghall Street. 

ARcHBALD, WILLIAM Aveustvs, Ratcliffe Cross, sugar-refiner, May 13, June 16; 
solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Copthall Buildings. 

HuRcH, Witu1aM, Aston, near Birmingham, civil-engineer, May 20, June 16; soli- 
citors, Messrs. Adlington and Co, Bedford Row; and Mr. Willis, Birmingham, 

De Carte, Ext, Norwich, grocer, May 11, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and 
Medcalfe, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Beckwith and Dye, Norwich. 

Downs, Joseru, West Retford, Nottinghamshire, grocer, May 29, June 16: solicitors, 
Mr. Bell, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Cartwright, Bawtry. 

Forp, Joun, Fieldgate Street, Whitechapel, ironfounder, May 15, June 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Pearce and Co, St, Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr, Belcher, King’s 
Arms Yard, 

Mortimore, Josern PotysanK, Devonport, upholsterer, May 19, June 16: solici- 
tors, Messrs, Brooking and Surr, Lombard Street; and Messrs. Sole, or Mr. Elworthy, 
Devonport. 

Sreamen, Tuomas, Manchester, common-brewer, May 20, June 16: solicitors, Messrs, 
Swain and Co. London; and Mr. Harding, Manchester. 

Stroup, Witttam Dicker, Woolhampton, Berkshire, linendraper, May 12, June 16: 
solicitor, Mr. Warne junior, Leadenhall Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Tuornton, Epwarp, Oxford Street, ironmonger, May 12, June 16: solicitor, Mr. 
Dawson, Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn Lane Road; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s 
Arms Yar 

Topp, Rosert, Cheltenham, builder, May 18, June 16: solicitors, Mr. Wilson, 
Temple; and Messrs, Hyatt and Harvey, Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

Troutseck, James Supe, Darcy Lever, Lancashire, manufacturing-chemist, June 
3, 16: solicitors, Messrs,Blackstock and Co. Temple; and Messrs, Deane and Irlam, 
Liverpool. 

Turner, Grorcre Wititam, and Davey, Henry, Bermondsey, paper-manufacturers, 
May 12, June 16; solicitors, Messrs. Clift and Co. Ely Place, Holborn; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

Vauauan, Ricaarp, Freeman’s Court, Cheapside, coffeehouse-keeper, May 15, June 
| solicitor, Mr. Gale, Basinghall Street ; officialassignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basiughall 

treet. 

Westtiey, Tuomas, Coleshill Street, Eaton Square, baker, May 12, June 16; solici- 
tor, Mr. Kearns, Staple Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basii-.ghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

May 30, Fitch, Cambridge Heath, victualler—May 28, Harvey, Dartford, timber- 
merchant—May 28, J. and T, Tombs, Emerson Street, Southwark, builders—May 26, 
Lintott, Leadenhall Market, butcher—May 27, Beeby, London Wall, dealer—May 26, 
Emmitt, Bourne, Lincolnshire, grocers—May 28, Welman, Bridport, linendraper—May 
28, Beasley, Maidenhead, upholsterer—May 26, Taylor, Austinfriars, merchant—May 
27, Clay, Huddersfield, timber-merchant—May 26, Shaw, Great Driffield, Yorkshire, 
corn-factor—May 29, Atkinson, York, woollen-draper—May 27, Carr, Hexham, money- 
scrivener — May 28, Pyke, Liverpool, corn-merchant—June 1, Robinson, Manchester, 
wine dealer—May 28, White, Marlborough, innkeeper—July 18, Bennett, Walcot, 
spirit-merchant—May 29, Brice, Bristol, merchant—Juwly 21, Pouny, Bristol, brewer— 

ay 28, Latham, Liverpool, innkeeper. 

f CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure May 26. 

Wiseman, Ulster Place, Regent’s Park, druggist—Jay, Welbeck Street, upholsterer— 
Pidding, George Yard, Lombard Street, merchant—Taylor, Great Yarmouth, surgeon— 
Nippin, Northampton, upholsterer—Dawe, East Stonehouse, Devonshire, painter— 
Brown and Harris, Gloucester, merchants—Berry, Vine Place, Tabernacle Square, 
linendraper—Newington, High Street, Southwark, chinaman—Ray, Ramsgate, lodging- 
house-keeper—Carter, Coleman Street, woollen-wareh 














Friday, May 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Gregg and Eccles, Birmingham, horse dealers—Bird and Shirmer, Mortimer Street, 
upholsterers—J. and J. Plaskett, London Road, china dealers—Bowlby and Anderson, 
South Shields, attornies—Tickle and Martin, Liverpool, tobacconists—Weston and 
Co. Dorchester, printers—Williams and Pierce, Liverpool, ship smiths—Crosland arid 
Co, Dewsbury, forgemen ; as far as regards G. Wordsworth—B., M., and W. Fullwood, 
Somerset Place, Hoxton, tto-manufact —Jones and Evans, Liverpool, coal- 
merchants—Yates and King, Manchester, cabinet-makers—Hodgkinson, and Co. 
Snow Hill, wholesale druggists; as far as regards J. H. Durham—D. and T. Salt, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Trotter and Co, Coleford, Gloucestershire, common 
brewers; as far as regards L. Perrin—Kenworthy and Co, Ashton-under-Lyne, coal- 
masters ; as far as regards S. Swire—Snow and Willis, Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, 
auctioneers—Babb and Parker, St. Clement, Oxfordshire, brewers—Clark and Bur- 
rowes, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, corn-merchants—Fairclough and Farmer, 








* Heaton Norris, Lancashire, whitesmiths. 
BANKRUPTS. 
BapENAcx, GrorcE, and Jenxinson, Tuomas, Live il, brokers, to surrender May 
18, June 19: solicit Mr. D t, Liverpool; and Mr. Chester, Staple Inn, 


r. t. 

Bannister, Joun Powe, Harley Mews, Marylebone, hackneyman, May 19, June 
19: solicitor, Mr. Dale, Barnard’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 

Bisuron, Joun, and [Co, Capponfield Iron Works, Staffordshire, ironmasters, May 
26, June 19: solicitors, Messrs. Holyoake and Robi , Wolverhampton ; and Mr, 
Capes, Gray’s Inn. 

ELLIOTT, RicHaRp, Princes’ Street, Coveutry Street, victualler, May 19, June 19: 
solicitor, Mr. Silver, Clement’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Evans, Joun, Bridge Street, Lambeth, grocer, May 18, June 19: solicitor, Mr, Brom- 
ley, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Hickson, Witson, Lincoln, grocer, May 23, June 19; solicitors, Mr. Moore, Lincoln ; 
and Mr. Scott, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Row ey, Jonas senior, Watney Street, Commercial Road, baker, May 19, June 19: 
Brlcitor, Mr, Foster, Giay’s Inn Square; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Basinghall 


Scorr, Joun, Wakefield, grccer, May 20, June 19: solicitors, Mr. Witham, Wakefield; 
and Mr. Preston, Tokenhouse Yard. 
oom pega Southampton, innkeeper, May 22, June 19: solicitor, Mr. Smith, 
ane, 
THomson, Wiit1aMm, Cross Lane, Towcr Street, wine-merchant, May 19, June 19; 
solicitors, Messrs. Paterson and Buckland, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Mr, 
edwards, Pancras Lane, 





DIVIDENDS. 
June 1, Taylor, Cooper’s Row, Crutched Friars, sailcloth-manufacturer—June } 
Statham, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, tailor—June 1, Leech, Ludgate Hij)” 
licensed-victualler—June 1, Duff, East India Dock Road, victualler—Ma 29, Driver, 
Lambeth, flour-dealer—May 29, Grant, Dingwall, Scotland, surgeon—June 1, New. 
bery, Reading, scrivener—June 1, Langhorne, Throgmorton Street, stockbroker— 
May 29, Johnston, Dover Street, Piccadilly, milliner—May 29, Fenner, Paternoster 
Row, bookseller—June 1, Taylor, Fleet Street, tobacconist--May 29, Moody, Caistor 
Lincolnshire, scrivener—June 1, Lees, Newton Moor, Cheshire, cotton-spinner— 
June 27, Dickinson, Ulverston, scrivener—June 3, Baker and Harley, Southampton 
stone-masons—June 3, Martin, Salisbury, draper—May 19, Sharples, Liverpool, iron. 
monger—May 30, Ohmann, Liverpool, merchant—May 29, ‘Tipping, Warrington, 
miller, 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before May 29, 
Hodsoli, Garnault Place, picture-dealer— Bevan, Great Portland Street, Marylebone 
china-dealer—Grew, Birmingham, brushmaker--Edwards and Blakeway, Stourbridge, 
linendrapers—Parnham, High Street, Shadwell, sailmaker—Williams, Union Court, 
Old Broad Street, meichant—Wright, Liverpool, ship-broker—Holloway, Dorset Street, 
Clapham Road, brewer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
CaRsweti, Water aud GrorGe juniors, merchants, May 22, June 12, 
Sinciair, Georae, Glasgow, writer, May 12, 23. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH 








FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
































| Satur. )Monday.| Tuesday., Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 

83 perCent.Consols. ...+ 924 923 924 924 923 92x 
Dittofor Account.......- 928 92% 92% 92% 924 928 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 91g 914 91¢ 914 914 914 
34 per Cents Reduced..... 994 98% 99 99 98z 987 
New 34 per Cents...... < 100¢ 1004 100% 1008 100% 100% 
Long Annuities.......... 16% 163 16% 163 162 16z 
Bank Stock,8perCt.......}| 217% 2174 217 2174 2164 
India Stock,lU¢ p Ct...... 260% 261 262 262 262 261 

South Sea Stock, 34p.Cent. a — —_—- _ — 
Exchequer Bills,14d4.p.diem |34 prem. 32 32 32 32 30 

Iudia Bonds ,24 per Cent, . | 15 prem, 13 | 12 14 14 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OfficialQuotation duringt he Week,ending Friday evening.) 








Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.} 98  ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p. Ct. 263 
Austrian ...cccceeeee 5 — — ||Ditto, (Ditto)..... — | 3% 
Belgian. ...++... cone 5 — 1023 |\Mississippi (New).....6 — 1094 
Brasilian. ..cccscscess 5 — 882 |)Neapolitan of 1824....5 — | —— 
Buenos Ayres... 6 — 384 |New York(payble.1845) 5 — | 10% 
UNI ss os Fh ae oe 6 — 544 «|| Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 96 

Colombian of 1824 .... 6 48 IOhi0..s266.6 Peateee ees 6 — li4 

DRM 6 5.64.66 v0 00-6008 3— 774 = ||Pennsylvania(payl858)5 — | 1024 
Dutch ( Ex12 Guilders) 24 — 58 |/Peruvian...... oseeee -6 — | 36% 
Ditto (Ditto) — | 10% [/Portuguese 1.01.0... b=. | 100 

French. .ccccccssccces 3s=— OF. Oc.|/ Ditto, New .....0ec+e. 5 — 101g 
DIO, GE). DW, 56605002 5 — |107f.75c.||Ditto .........- eieuted 6 — | 106 

Ditto, Bank Shares.... Of, Oc ||Prussian........ songs © = es 
Greek of 1825......... 5 — — ||Russian of 1822..... 5 — 109 

Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 103 ||Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — ~— 
Mexican...... ecvucsee & 36¢ ||Spanish of 1821-2......5 — 693 
i See or eee 6 — 484 ||Ditto,Scrip ......... 5 — 94 








SHARES. (Last Official Quotation duringthe Week,ending Friday Evening.) 


Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+ {Commercial Docks ........0+ 61 





Bolanos .csccsccccvcvce eoeve 145 |East India .....seeee coccesce 59 
Brazilian Imperial ...........+ 43 {London .....se0 eecccccece 58 
PCIONL BVO «500 ccccccscece - 29 St. Katharine........ cocatoee 70 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 394 [West India ..........- eoee.| 

United Mexican ........ee.00- | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..}| — 
Australian Agricultural ........| ——  |}/London and Westminster Bank lt 
Canada Company -seeesesseeee 40 National Provincial Bank..... 25 
General Steam Navigation..... 184 ||Provincial Bank ofIreland,... 4] 





HAY anv STRAW. (Perloadof 36 Trusses.) 











CuMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PorTMAN. Wauirecnartt.. 
Hay, Good.... eee 958, tollOs 2.4, 1008 to 1058. o.... 905. tO 1008. weee. 955,10 105te 

Inferio: oe BS oe BO cesee 80 ce 95 weeve DO oe OD cose O oo 
New ee ee © cecce © co G cecce 88 oo SO cece 0 oo 8 
Clover....... ccccce 2105 06 210 vevee lO co LIS cesce BW ce 108 sevce 100 o 1S 
Straw, Wheat...cccccseee 42 o2 48 seeve 46 ce GB ccces BD co 8 cccce oe © 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, MAY 8, 
NewcGate ano Leapennatr,* SmitTHrigLp.t 

2 to BS, Od. to 88. Cde.scssece 28 Gd. to 88. Gd. to 48. Ode 
eo 3 8S wo 8 . . 8 co & Fw 86 
oo &$ 8B wow 4 4 @ 6 co 3 BU w ¢ 8 
Pittecstscccocsee BS BU os EB B co 6 $ 40. 0 0 w 0 0 
Mesvesssce © O ce SF OW os GE B cscs 0 0 % 5 4 w 6 8 


* By the Carcase, per stone of8lbs + Sinking the offal, perstone of8lbs. 








GRAIN. 

MARK LANE, FRIDAY, MAY 8. 
f. % 8 Be fe Be te 
Wheat, Red New 33 to 36) Rye, New...... 30... 35] Maple.,,,,.. 36., 88 | Oats, Feed. 22.. 2% 
FRG ccccccces 38 .. 42] Barley, Stained 24..30| White,, 34... 86 Fine... 24+. 2 
White, New.. 38 .. 40 alting...... 88 .. 35 Boilers....... 37 .. 38 Poland... 22 .. 5 
Fine ....se00. 42 06 46 Malt, Ordinary. 50°.. 58 | Beans, Ticks... 35 .. 37 Fine... 26 .. 27 
IM€ ceecesescee 5B 662] Old....cceeee 40..42] Potato... 28. - 


Superfine ... 48... 49 
oO 


eecesees One O Peas, Hog .. +++ 34 +» 36| Harrow,.,,.. 38.. 39 Fine.++ 29 «+ 






































































AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS. Pa 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Wall’sEnd, Best ..,...perton 21s.9d. to $ Ke 
for the Week ending May 2. eresvcks  SmeNeeMcchorssasee UG @ 2° 8 
Wheat,....++. 38%, 62, | Rye....0....00 318. 3d. ———ae 
Barley. 3t @ Beans 36 9 SUGAR. ou 
ALS. ...+- soso 24 2 | Peas - +o eee eee 34 11 | Muscovado (exclusive of duty) per cwt. 305 25a, 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, which | Molasses ..........sceeceeeeeerees® 22s. to 
regulates Duty — 
Wheat. . @d. | Rye 31s. 1d. BULLION. Pars 
82 3 Beal 36 6 Gold, Portugal, in Coin ......per o%- ol. i > 
Oats. 22 38 | Peas. 35 3 sess Foreign, in Bars scceses 8 0 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. | ..., New Doubloons.....seesseeeee 4g 
Wheat,...002- 478. 8d. | Rye secseeecee . 9d, | Silver, in Bars, Standard., ve ‘ 7 i 
Barley....se0e 3 10 -— ae at seve New Dollars ...ccecsecveessee? 
TS. eecceeses 3 ERS, ccccccee —— 
= METALS. Foca 
FLOUR. Tron,in Bats..sscssssses Gf. 15s.0d,to a Ad 
Town-made,..sseesecsssoee Per sa Tin, in Bars , ose 410 € o> 0 Og 
Seconds... sesseseeee Quicksilver..... Ib, 0 Bio | Oo g® 
Essex and Suffolk, on Copper, in Sheet: 00 ry pee 
Norfolk and Stockton ...,....++ ieee: : ie 13 0-219 0? 
BREAD.... 74 the 4lb.Loaf 2 Milled or Sheet.. 20 0 © . es 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 186. 6d.perdoz. Mabie 7c has ciscsnekay Me Oe SS 
POTATOES. OILS. on, 
Scotch Reds ...... per ton 11.108. 0d,to 2l.108.0d, [ Rape Oil...... ° pertun 49/1 
Kidneys (York) eeeess 110 0 ..2 0 0 sescee Refined ** 45 0 
atte SERGE [acca 78 
oe - in’ . 
beiers Rape Cake ......+0. oh dessconesbel tee 510 
+ Bl. 58. o. Sl. 15s, WOOL. a 
6 0 26 G6 PRlanket....sessesercesecsses POFIB, 1d.te oo 
5 0 ..5 5 4Combing. & wesscsevces 16 = 
5S WW oo 5 IZ Flannel scccevecsecsocesecsrevescens 16 
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THE SPECTATOR. 









TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 

calling off Scarborough, Weatherpermitting ,t hose 

splendid Steam Ships the DUNDEE and the PERTH, 

cheered to be the fastest inthe World ,each1200tons 

burden, and engines of 300 horse power, will sail from 

the entrance to the London Docks asunder: The Perth, 

_ J.Sprnx, Commander, on Wednesday afternocn next, 

May 6, at 5 o’Clock, ‘The Dundee, J. Wisnart, Com- 

mander, on Wednesday morning, May 13th, at 11 o’Clock. 

Berths secured and every information obtained atthe 

offices, 61, Charing Cross; 6,King Street, Cheapside; 

and Downe’s Whar f, Lower East Smithfield. 
C.R.Cotmaw Agentand Wharfinger. 
LIFE ANNUITIES UNDER 59 GEO. IIL, 10 GEO, 
IV., and 4and 5 WILLIAM IV. 

HE TABLES for the PURCHASE 

of ANNUITIES on SINGLE LIVES may be had 

on application, by letters, post paid, to the ROYAL 
UNION OFFICE, 5, Lancaster Place, Strand. 





S‘HE UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 69, Cornhill, London. 
Sir Henry Wivtock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
Joun Srewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
“This Society effects Assurances on the Lives of Persons 
resident in Great Britain, India, and other British posscs- 
sions, on the most liberal terms, and divides annually 
three-fourths of the Profits among the Assured. Tables 
of Rates, which are very moderate, and any information, 
may be obtained on application to 
topERT Curistre, Actuary. 





N ATIONAL PNEUMATIC RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, to be incorporated by 
Act of Parliament. Capital £200,000 in 10,000 shares of 
#20 each, on which a deposit of £3 is to be paid on sub- 
scribing. DIRECTORS. 
WituiaM Beetuam, Esq. F.R.S, 
Sir WititramM Rawturns. 
Colonel ArcutBaLp Rosinson, 
Vice-Admiral Sartorius. 
Lieut.-Colonel Merrick SHAWE. 
Wituiam J. Sturcna, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral WoLLasron. 
Witiiam Wysrow, Esq. 
PROFESSIONAL DIRECTOR. 
Winiiam Hosxine, Esq., F.S.A. 
Solicitors— Messrs. BerruamM, 8, Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars. 

Bankers-—Messrs. Rogers, Towaoop, and Co. Clement’s 
Lane, Lombard Street; Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, 
and Co. St. James’s Street. 

Prospectuses, accompanied by scientific opinions of the 
practicability and efficiency of the Pneumatic system of 
Railway by Professor Faraday and Dr. Lardner, may be 
obtained of Mr. Hosx1ne, 44, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street: of Messrs. Beetham, 8, Chatham Place; and of 
Messrs. Patteson and Co. 57, Threadneedle Street ; to all 
of whom applications may be made for the remaining 
shares, All communications by letter must be Post-paid 


(GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 11, LOMBARD STREBT, at the Fntrance of the 
Old Post Office, London, 
DIRECTORS. 

Joun Locn, Esq. Chairman. 

' Robert Mitrorp, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
W.C. Brandram, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
John W. Buckle, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 
William Copland, Esq. John G. Ravenshaw, Esq. 
William D. Dowson, Esq. Robert Rickards, Esq. 

Sir T. H. Farquhar, Bart. | John Shore, Esq. 

Nicholas Garry, Esq. A. H. Thomson, Esq. 

John Labouchere, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 

George Lyall, Esq. John Tulloch, Esq. 

8. Marjoribanks, Esq. M.P. | James Tulloch, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

H. &. Thornton, Esq. 











L. Loyd, Esq. 

A, W. Robarts, Esq. M.P. 
_ In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, the Bonuses on Po- 
licies in foree at Christmas 1823 exceeded 1 per cent, 
per ann. upon the Sums insured, on an average of the 
different Ages, 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a Return of 10 per 
eent. was declared on the 4th of June, upon the Premiums 
received on Policies which had been in force Seven Years 
at Christmas 1833; and is now payable at this Office, or 
by the € ountry Agents; but if not applied for before the 
Ast June 1835, will be forfeited, 

Geo. Keys, Secretary. 


FOR INDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and 
IVE JOMPLAINTS,-~-COCKLE’S ANTI- 
BILIOUS PILLS.—The Proprietor of this Medicine 
flatters himself that the most unquestionable testimony 
of its superior efficacy is to be found in the highly dis- 
tinguished Patronage with which it is honoured; it is 
therefore confidently recommended to the attention of the 
Public. Patrons—The Dukes of Grafton and Manches- 
ter; the Earls of Guilford, Oxford, Thanet, Athlone, 
and Roscommon; Lords Torrington, Bentinck, Fitzroy, 
Barham, Hartland, and Western; the Lord Bishops of 
Durham, Norwich, Bath and Wells, Gloucester, Chi- 
chester, Worcester, St. Asaph, Bangor, and Calcutta ; 
the Venerable Archdeacon of Colchester; Sir Gerard 
Noel, Sir Robert Grant, Sir Henry Blake, Sir John 
Forbes, and Sir Henry Smyth, Baronets; Thomas W. 
Coke, Esq.; Reverends, Dr. Benson, Dr, Birch, Dr. Bur- 
ney, Dr. Miller, &c. Prepared by Mr. Cockle, Apothe- 
cary, 18, New Ormond Street, “London, and sold in 


boxes a 3-2 3 y 
poner ark 13d.; 2s. 9d.; and 4s, 6d. by all respectable 


OFT FELL THE 
A PARODY. 
I have seen that dew fall, 
1 have seen that morn break, 
And the sun all resplendent 
In glory awake ; 
That sun cast a shadow, 
But the shade when I met 
I found was enrivalled 
By Warren’s Black Jet. 
That Blacking has beauty 
I thought not to view, 
Till in my bright boots 
I my face ceuld review. 
A splendour unrivall’d 
_My boots now assume, 
Since polished by WaRrREn’s, 
By Wanzen’s Jet Bloom. 
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UBSCRIPTION to DEFRAY the 
EXPENSE INCURRED by the PUBLISHER 
of “TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE,” in EX- 
POSING the SPY SYSTEM. 
TRUSTEES, 
Sir T. D. Lauper, Bart. 
Sir J. G. Crate, Bart. 
J, Aytoun, Esq. Advoeate. 


Bailies THomson 
MAcFARLAN 
Dona.pson 
M'Laren 

TREASURER, 
A. Mitxar, Esq. 1, Hunter Square, Edinburgh. 
SECRETARIES, 
J.J. Dartine, Esq. W.S. 17, Pitt Street, Edinburgh. 
G. Brunton, Esq. S.S.C. 9, Broughton Place. 
To whom Communications may be addressed, 





Tur Committee appointed at a Meeting, held on the 10th 
April, beg to address the public in explanation of the 
motives for a Subscription to be raised in Edinburgh and 
the Country, in sums from One Penny upwards, in order 
to reimburse Mr. Tarr for the heavy pecuniary loss he 
has sustained (amounting to nearly 700/.) by defending an 
action for libel in the Court of Exchequer, London, at 
the instance of Ricumonp, and thus exposing the SPY 
SYSTEM. The result of that action was completely 
satisfactory and triumphant. For the first time the work- 
ing of the SPY SYSTEM was laid open ina Court of 
Justice, after its exposure had been vainly attempted, at 
different periods, in Parliament, by the Earl of Duruam, 
(then Mr. Lampron,) by Mr. Wairsreap, and others, 
and resisted by the then existing Government, which was 
deeply implicated in the nefarious details, 

The principle of protecting those, from at least pecu- 
niary loss, who voluntarily come forward to do the public 
effectual and beneficial service, ought never, in any in- 
stance, to be lost sight of by the people, whether such 
individuals be their Representatives in Parliament, or 
those who advocate their interests through the medium 
of the press. or in any other useful manner. It is upon 
this principle alone that the present Subscription is re- 
commended, in order that publie-spirited individuals 
may not be deterred from the fulfilment of a public duty, 
by apprehension of the ruinous consequences which may 
result to themselves or their families. Before Mr. Tair 
encountered the risks of a trial, other parties connected 
with the press, alarmed at the certain loss to be incurred 
from actions of a similar kind, threatened by Rrcumonp, 
had, either by a compromise or bumble apology, em- 
boldened that person to proceed to such actions, probably 
in the expectations of a similar compromise. If, in these 
circumstances, Mr. Tarr encountered all hazards, with 
the certainty, in every event, of a very heavy expense, it 
is considered fair that he should, at least, be reimbursed 
for a pecuniary sacrifice which has been productive of 
much public benefit. 

The Committee do not assume to limit the sums to be 
contributed by individuals: but they wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that their object is rather to raise the 
necessary sum by a low rate of subscription, widely dif. 
fused, than to obtain the same amount of money from a 
small body of contributors. The general recognition of 
the principle of such subscriptions by the people at large 
is, in their estimation, as important as the immediate ob- 
ject of indemnifying Mr. Tarr. 

The Committee request the active cooperation of all 
persons who may approve of their design; as, in matters 
of this kind, where there is no organized machinery, the 
extensive collection of very sma)l sums is found the only 
difficulty. 

In each of the several towns and villages a general col- 
lector will be appointed, who will receive the sums 
gathered by as many voluntary sub-collectors as may be 
deemed eligible; and it is requested that the sums col- 
lected may be remitted to Mr. ANDREW Mitrar, 1, Hunter 
Square, the Treasurer, as promptly, and at as little ex- 
pense as possible, 

The Committee hope, that the Provincial Press, Country 
Booksellers, Schoolmasters, and others, will endeavour to 
make the principle of such subscriptions, and the object 
of the present one, understood in their immediate neigh- 
bourhoods. 

“The cause which Mr. Tait has suffered for is truly 
and essentially the peopie’s cause. I should value, there- 
fore, a general demonstration in Mr. Tait’s favour, as of 
immense importance to the cause of liberty, not only as 
marking public opinion with regard to Richmond’s act- 
ings, but as operating as a check on all similar move- 
ments.”—Dundee Chronicle. 

“ We warmly recommend the plan of a public subscrip- 
tion to reimburse Mr. Tait for his expenses, aud we hope 
every town in Scotland will send its contribution. In 
exposing the Spy System, he has conferred a benefit on 
the country at large, and justice will not be done him if 
he is suffered to lose a shilling in what is so truly a public 
cause,” — Scotsman. 


| bepernbaieg AND LONGEVITY.—An 

eminent Medical Writer has remarked, and ex- 

perience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that those 

who are attentive to keep the stomach and bowels in pro- 

per order, preserve health, prevent disease, and generally 

attain cheerful and healthy old age. For that truly’ 

desirable purpose, STIRLING’S STOMACH PILLS are 

particularly adapted, being prepared with the Sulphate of 
Quinine, and the most choice stomachie and aperient 

drugs of the Materia Medica. They have, in all cases, 
proved superior to every other medicine in the cure of 
stomachic and liver complaints, loss of appetite, indiges- 
tion, sensation of fulness and oppression after meals, 
flatulence, shortness of breath, spasms, worms, and all 
disorders incident to the stomach and bowels, and an ex- 
cellent restorative after any excess or too free indulgence 
at the table, as they gently cleanse the bowels, strengthen 
the stomach, improve digestion, and poids g vere the whole 
constitution. Females who value good health should 
never be without them, as they purify the blood, remove 
obstructions, and give the skin a beautiful clear, healthy, 
and blooming appearance. Persons of a_ plethoric 
habit, who are subject to fits, headaches, giddiness, dim- 
ness of sight, or drowsiness from too great a flow of 
blood to the head, should take them frequently. They 
are so mild and gentle in their action, that children and 
persons of all ages may take them at any time, as they 
do not contain mercury, or any ingredient that requires 
confinement or restriction of diet, They should be kept 
in every family, as a remedy in cases of sudden illness, 
for, by their prompt administration, cholera morbus, 
cramps, spasms, fevers, and other alarming complaints, 
which too often prove fatal, may be speed 

prevented, Prepared by J. W 








ly cured or 
e + STIRLING, chemist, 26, 
High Street, Whitechapel, in boxes at ls. l4d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. each; and may be had of all the principal Medi- 


Leek TO YOUR KEYS— 


The Police Reports furnish us with almost daily 
instances of robberies, and most of them in consequence 
of Family Men, or men familiar with the Establishment, 
obtaining impressions from the Key, which gives them 
access to Iron Chest and Drawers, where the principal 
conceives no one but himself has access to; which enables 
the dishonest to rob by piecemeal or watch an opportu- 
nity to rob wholesale, whenever there isa greater deposit 
of cash or property than usual; and it is truly surprising 
that in the face of these almost daily robberies, that so 
much indifference is manifested by the Public in not look- 
ing to their Locks in time. Had Messrs. Smith, Hill 
and Co. Drapers, of Manchester, availed themselves o 
the information given to the Public by us, through the 
Papers and Periodical Works of the day, they would not 
have had to lament the loss of £1500. 

The modern thieves do not use skeleton keys, as was 
the practice some sixty years ago, (and is now used on 
common locks,) but get impressions from the Keys, that 
all Tumbler Locks, and flat Keys are not to be depended 
upon, What Key is secure? The round cylindrical Ke 
with seven notches, with irregular depths cut at the end, 
isthe only Key that defeats impressions, and defies the 
thieves of the day. Gentlemen are invited to the ma- 
nufactory, where they may see a Key cut, made, and the 
changes worked by a machine, that will at once convince 
them of all that is here asserted. This Lock can be ap- 
plied to Iron Chests, strong rooms, &c. Observe each Lock 
has an oval sealing wax impression, with the words, war- 
ranted security, and can only be obtained through our 
agents, who will not be allowed to sell any other descrip. 
tion of Locks whatever, so that the public may not have 
a spurious Lock imposed upon them as a genuine one 
Or at the Manufactury, 22, City Road London. 
Agents:— For Chelmsford, Mr, Richmond; Lincoln 
Mr. Forster; Boston, Mr. Noble; Halifax, Mr. Russell ; 
Hull, Mr. Forrester, jun.; Manchester, Mr. W, Pipe; 
Edinburgh, Mr. Hilliard; Glasgow, Messrs, Gray and 
Son; Grantham, Mr. Storrs; Gainsborough, Mr, Levy ; 
Preston, Mr. Lowe; Derby, Mr. Steel. 

These Locks are used at Newgate, Whitecross Street, 
and many other Prisons, 

Iron Chests, Safes, Fire-proof Deed, Cash Boxes, &c. 
Gentlemen may see the Fire-proof Boxes put intoa 
furnace and brought out red-hot, and the contents unin- 
jured, 

: S. Morvan and Co, Locksmiths to their Majesties and 
the Government Offices, London. 


ATENT HATS, No.53, NEW BOND 
STREET, and 80, NEWGATE STREET. 
T. DUGGIN begs leave most respectfully to inform 
the Nobility and Gentry, that he is enabled to supply 
them (for Cash), at Wholesale Prices :— 





Cash. Credit. 
Very Best Beaver Hats, weighing from 3oz, 


and upwards ......+++- SeKevepeserere 2ls 26s. 
Second Quality, ditto, ditto ......... ooce Dee 2s. 
Very best Livery Hats .o.0..e+seeseseee 168. 185. 
econd Quality, ditto ...s.seeeeeeserees lds. 16s. 


Ladies’ Hats on the above terms; also a variety o 
Velvet and other Caps. 


PARKLING MILK PUNCH. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and Public, are respectfully 
informed that the Proprietor of this article has appointed 
CRAWFORD and CO. sole Agents, who with confidence 
recommend it as one of the most pleasing beverages in 
present use. Price 24s, per dozen pints. 












GENUINE FOREIGN WINES. 
Port from the Pipe. .......++. ... 024s, and 30s, 
Ditto 2 and 4 years in bottle..... 36 — 42 
Pale and Brown Sherry ......... 24 — 30 
Superior old ditto... ...eeesees - 36 — 42 
Direct Madeira...... oe .30 — 36 
Old West India ditto ..........- 36 — 42 
Fine Marsala .....-.eeeeeeeeeee 21 — 24 
Old White Cape...... Steccevess 1s —~— 3 
Red Cape, or Pontac.........++ . = 2b 
Fine old Mazzara...... oad Coe 
Lisbon, rich and dry.......-...+ — 36 
White Port and East India Sherry ... — 72 


One dozen and upwards forwarded to any part of Eng 
land, on receipt of a remittance, or an order payable in 
London. Bottles and ney 3s. per dozen; same al- 
lowed if returned. Ready Money only. 

Crawrorp and Co, 129, Regent Street. 


REWSTER'S ALMOND AND 
HONEY SOAP, combining the emollient and 
balsamic properties of honey with the finest Almond Oil 
Soap and refreshing fragrance, it removes sunburns and 
prevents chapped hands, BREWSTER’S ASIATIC 
VEGETABLE or Extract of Cocoa Nut Oil, for pro- 
moting the Growth of Hair, it removes the dandriff, invi- 
gorates the roots, gives strength and brilliancy to the 
hair and causes a luxuriant growth; has only to be 
known to be an indispensable appendage to thetoilet and 
the nursery. Lavender Water from the flowers, Royal 
Perfumed ‘Lavender, &c. Carthamus Flower Tooth 
Powder, much admired for its efficacy, elegance, and sim- 
plicity. Improved Cold Cream of Almonds and Roses : 
fine old Naples and emollient Windsor Soaps. Hous 
bigarts Pete d’Amande an Miel, wholesale and retail, by 
Brewster, Perfumer tu the Royal Family, 48, New Bond 
Street. Sold by appointment by all respectable Per- 
fumers in Town and Country. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
OWERS' ANTIBILOUS and APE. 
RIENT PILLS are prepared with the intention 
of placing in the hands of the public a Medicine, at ence. 
safe and efficient im the alleviation, if not the entire 
removal, of those disorders which nh 129 in a debili- 
tated or torpid action of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, 
and which comprise all those denominate@ Bilious or 
Liver, and Stomach Complaints. These Pills are suffi- 
ciently active to stimulate the action of those vita] organs, 
and relieve constipation, without occasioning that sense 
of exhaustion and debility which frequently follows the 
use of purgatives. 

Sold in Qs. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. boxes, by Thomas 
Butter, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
London ; and (authenticated by his name and address in 
the government stamp, and a fac-simile of the signature 
of Mr. Johu Towers on the label,) may_be obtained of 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; at the Medical Hall, 54, 
Lower Sackville Street, Dublin; of Duncan, Flockhart, 
and Co. Edinburgh; Dennis and Son, York; and 











cine Venders in town and country. 


oO} 
most respectable Druggists throughout {he United 
Kingdom, i ? ‘ 
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Dees net WORDS, are the 
MAXIMS of the DAY, and te obtain Public 
favonr it is alone heoessary to deserve it, 

The principles of honest dealing require that the 
Tradesman shyuld get a profit, thoagh a moderate one, 
the Artisan remumerating wages, and Families be sup- 
plied at the lowest rate which these combined objects 
can effect. On this basis, HENRY L. COUPER offers 
the charncter and credit of an Establishment of up- 
wards of half 2 century in existence as a pledge for the 
fulfilment of his engagements with his best friends and 
patrons—the Public. 

To realize the professions of this brief address, H.L.C. 
solicits a view of his Stock of Plate-glass, Cabinet and 
Chair Work, Upholstery, &c., atthe prices required for 
them, and fearlessly challenges competition in the united 

ualities of fashion, material, manufacture, and cost. 

, Bishopsgate Street, Within, and at his Western 
Branch, 57, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 

Among the variety of articles referred to will be found, 

LOOKING-GLASSES 
Of every denomination and size, varying from one foot 
to eighty feet and upwards; Plate-glass for Windows, 
Carriages, &c., which possesses great advantages over 
Crown, and when required for Exportation a considerable 
drawback is obtained, 
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Or any size containing from 3 to 8 feet, at 9s. per foot; 
thus a Plate being 30 inches by 18 inches, contains 3 feet 
9 inches superficial measure, and costs IJ. 13s. 9d.,as per 
above tariff. All under 3 feet superficial at a reduction, 
SECOND-HAND LOOKING-GLASSES, 
Several superb Glasses, varying in size —8 feet, 9 feet, 
10 feet, and upwards in length, by 5 feet and 5 feet 6 
inches in width, at a considerable reduction from the pre- 
sent tariff prices. Or lent on hire by the month or season. 
CARVING AND GILDING 
In allits Branches, with an assortment of splendid Frames 
for Chimney, Pier, Cheval, and Toilet Glasses, Paintings 
and Prints mounted, framed, and reyilt. 
PAPER-HANGING 
In every Decorative Department, and in the first style of 


neatness and elegance, with a rich variety of new Pattefns,’ 


CABINET AND CHAIR-WORK 
Mannfactured of the most seasoned Materials, and for 
Exportation; of a solidity to suit the warmest climate, 
aud comprises in this general stock every novelty lately 
introduced in STEAM and SAILING VESSELS, 
promptly fitted up with Cabinet Furniture and Passen.- 
gers’ Requisites. 

IN THE UPHOLSTERY ARRANGEMENT 
The greatest attention is paid to unite elegance with 
economy in character for the Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and Bedchambers, from the most 
quiet tothe most costly styles, with a handsome assort- 
ment of Silks, Tabarettes, Figured Damasks, Chintz, &c., 


always on show, 

CARPETING 
Of the fabric especially made for the first Upholstery 
Houses, viz. Brussels, Kidderminster, and Venetian; also 
a few of the much-admired Velvet Pile Carpets, Druggets, 
Baize, Floor-eloth, &e. 

BEDDING, BLANKETS, &c, 
Well-seasoned real Dantzic Feathers, also equally pre- 
pared light downy Feathers for second and third rate 
beds, elastic spring Hair and Wool Mattresses; real Wit- 
meys, fine Bath and York Blankets, Marscilles Quilts and 
Counterpanes. In the articles of Bedding, Blankets, 
&c. so essentially important to all, H. L.C. is determined 
that no trader shall supply them on better terms. 

HOUSE-AGENCY. 
A Register kept at both Establishments for the disposal 
or erties, of every description of Houses, furnished 
er unfurnished, Estates, &e, Properties surveyed and 
Fixtures appraised, 
F FUNERALS 

Furnished and conducted with the greatest propriety, and 
with every eonsistent regard to economy. 

Families in the country may command the most ap- 
proved taste, by being waited on at home with patterns; 
and designs made on the spot calculated to harmonize 
with the plans, proportions, and decorations of the rooms, 
and their orders delivered and fixed on terms forming a 
very small addition to the first cost, by the system 
adopted by this coneern, 

ith this short enumeration of the leading articles of 

his trade, and the very favourable terms on which he 

undertakes to supply them, HENRY L, COOPER 

appeals to all classes for a continuation of that flattering 

pees hitherto afforded his house, 93, Bishopsgate 

treet Within; Western Branch, 57, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, 





HE ENTIRE STOCK IN TRADE 
OF MESSRS. LEAF AND CO, 
Wholesale Warehousemen, No. 8, Watling Street, having 
been Removed to LUDGATE HOUSE, 
Will be submitted to the Nobility and Public, on 
Monday next, the 11th inst. and following days, 

The Stock comprises Silks, Shawls, Ribbons, Lace, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Printed Muslins, Chalie, and other 
Fancy Dresses, Haberdashery, &c, to which is added 
Sheetings, Irish Linens, Damask Table Linen, Dimities, 
Quilts, and Counterpanes. 

The Silk Department contains all the New Shades, in 
Plaided, Figured, and Brocaded, as well as Plain Silks 
and Satins. 

The Shawl Department includes some beautiful and 
perfectly unique designs, direct from the Indian, French, 
Edinburgh, and Chinese Markets, and which have 
never yet been exhibited to the Retail Trade. 

The Ribbons, Printed Muslins, and Fancy Dresses, 
are full of Novelty, and in Endless Variety. In fact, the 
Entire Stock, amounting in all to about One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds Value, is probably the Largest and 
Most Costly ever offered under such circumstances, 

Messrs. Hircucock and Rogers respectfully suggest 
to those ladies who purchase largely, the desirability of 
coming at an early hour of the day, as the sacrifice will 
be tremendous, 

Ludgate House, top of Ludgate Hill, corner of St, Paul’s, 
FOR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION, 

OWLAND'S KALY DOR, 
Prepared from beautiful Exotics, and warranted 
perfectly innocent, yet possessing wonderful properties, 
It completely eradicates Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, gradually realizes 
a delicately clear soft Skin, transforms even the most 
Sallow Complexion into radient Whiteness, imparting to 
it a beautiful juvenile bloom. 

Gentlemen, whose faces are tender after Shaving, will 
find it allay the irritability and smarting pain, and render 
the Skin smooth and pleasant. 

It protects the Skin from the baneful effects caused by 
exposure to intense Solar Heat; and in Sun Burns, 
Stings of Insects, &c. it immediately allays the most 
violent inflammation, Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, 
duty included. 

Oxsserve—Each Bottle has the Name and Address of 
the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, engraved on the Government Stamp, 
which is pasted on each, also printed in red on the 
Wrapper in which each is inclosed. 

Sold by them, aud by every respectable Perfumer and 
Medicine Vender in Europe. 











Now Ready, 
HE FOURTH VOLUME of MAR- 
TIN’S HISTORY ofthe BRITISH COLONIES, 

comprising Africa and Australasia, with accurate Maps 

and official Tables, Svo. 21s. 

THE SONGS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, 
Vol. I. uniform with Allan Cunningham’s Edition of the 
Works of Robert Burns, Beautifully illustrated, 5s. 

THE JOURNAL of the HEART. Second Series, 
Edited by Lady Cuartorre Bury. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TALES of the WARS OF MONTROSE. By the 
Errrick SHEPHERD, Three vols. pust 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

“ Hogg’s Tales—rough, but racy and welcome.”-Byron. 

‘HE LIFE aud POEMS of the HON. WILLIAM 

ROBERT SPENCER New Edition, small 8vo. 7s.6d. 

A New Edition of WILL WATCH. By the Author 
of * Cavendish.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S SKETCHES in POR- 
TUGAL, during the CIVIL WAR of 1834, 8vo, Plates, 
10s. 6d. 

THE PICTURE and the PROSPEROUS MAN, 
By the Author of “The Exile of Idria.” 3 vols, post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

« Two capital tales.”’— Atlas. 

James CocuRane and Co. 11, Waterloo Place, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE GENUINE PLATES 
OF HOGARTH, 
IN FIFTY-TWO 5s, NUMBERS, 

Preparing for Publication in Numbers, not to exceed 
Fifty-two, Price 5s. each, containing, for the most part, 
Three Plates, or Two and a Sheet of Letter-press, 
printed on a superior drawing-paper prepared for the 
occasion, in imperial folio, completing the Work at the 
moderate Price of 132. 

HE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
HOGARTH, 
From the ORIGINAL PLATES, 

Purchased by the present Proprietors of the late Alderman 

Boydell, and now fully restored by eminent engravers ; 

with the addition of many Subjects which were not in 

that Collection. 
To which are prefixed, 

A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY of the GENIUS and 
PRODUCTIONS of HOGARTH, and Explanations of 
the subjects of the Plates. 

By Joun Nicuors, Esq, F.S.A. 

The Proprietors, being desirous of placing the Genuine 
Prints of Hogarth in the hands of ali his admirers, have 
determined to publish this Edition at less than half the 
— of the former, and yet more complete, as additional 

lates will be given. The Publishers pledge themselves 

that the impressions of the Plates shall be clear and per- 
fect; as they are determined not to print more copies 
than can be produced in good order, however large the 
demand may be for this Edition: but as the very low 
terms may induee a large subscription, the earliest names 
received will not only secure copies of the Work, but will 
of course also have the best impressions. The subscrip- 
tion must be closed, and the public shall have due notice 
of it, when the limited impression now printing is ex- 
hausted. After this Edition it can hardly be expected 
that another will ever be published from the Plates en- 
graved by the great Painter himself. The subscriptions 
will be numbered as reeeived, and the impressions deli- 
vered accordingly. 

The Publishers recommend gentlemen to forward their 
names through their respeetive booksellers as soon as 
they determine to subscribe, that they may be placed on 
the London List without delay, and secure an early 
number, 

A Portfolio, constructed on a new plan, is preparing, to 
preserve the Numbers in the course of publication, at a 
moderate price to Subscribers, 

Number I. containing Three Plates, will be Published 
onthe 18th instant, and a number continued every fort- 
night. 

London; BaLpwin and Crapocxs, Paternoster Row, 





COLONIZATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA! 
In a few Days will be Published, in 1 vol. 8vo Price 19%, 


N THE COLONIZATION oF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 

Chairman of the Commission under the Act of Parlia. 
ment for erecting South Australia into a 
British Province. 

This Volume will contain an explanation of the objects 
principles, and prospects of the new Colony; an eXposi- 
tion of the effects of extended colonization upon the ma. 
nufactures, the commerce, and the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom; and an Appendix, giving the provi. 
sions of the Act of Parliament for establishing the new 
Colony, and the Regulations proposed by the Commis. 
siouers for disposing of the Colonial Lands, and for send. 

ing out Voluntary Emigrants. 
Loneman and Co. London, 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 

ESSAY on the EXTERNAL CORN TRADE, one 
vol, 8vo. Fourth Edition, Price 14s, 

WAGES and COMBINATIONS, 
Price 5s, 

ESSAY on the PRODUCTION of WEALTH, 
Price 12s. 


Second Edition, 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
OPULAR STATISTICS and 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, A PERPETUAL 

COMPANION TO ALL THE ALMANACS; con. 
taining the Length, Breadth, Population, Chief Cities, 
Produce, Government, Revenue, Military and Naval 
Strength, Arts, Religion, &c. of every State in the 
World ; a Distance Table of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, with the principal Travelling Stations of 
France and the Netherlands; with Distinct Distance 
Tables of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; Chronological 
Tables of Ancient and Modern History, Biography, and 
Geographical Discovery ; Names aud Value in British 
Money of all Foreign Coins; Height of the principal 
Mountains, and Length of the principal Rivers, Bridges, 
Piers, &c.; ‘Tables showing any Day of the Week in any 
Month in any Year of the Nineteenth Century, and the 
Expectation of Life according to the Law of Mortality at 
Carlisle; also a General Introduction to a Knowledge of 
Geography and Statistics, with Tables of Population for 
the Great Divisions of the Globe, many other curious and 
useful Tables, and an engraved Chart of the World, after 
Mercator’s Projection. 
Loudon; Josrrpn# THomas, 1, Finch Lane, 


SIX BEAUTIFUL MAPS FOR ONE SHILLING, 
On the Ist of May was Published, No. V. of 


NVHOMAS'S LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

The First Series showing the Different States of Europe, 

Asia, Africa, and America, and exhibiting the Discoveries 
of Parry; Franklin, and Ross. 

The Second Series being designed to illustrate Ancient 
History. 

Every Map is beautifully engraved from Original 
Drawiugs, according to the best and most recent aut hori- 
ties, carefully revised by several eminent Geographical 
Professors; and the Library Atlas will be completed in 
about 12 Monthly Parts, each containing Six Maps, Prico 
\s. plain, or Ls. 6d, coloured. 

ConTENTS- 

Sweden and Norway. France in Provinces, 

Peru, Chili, &e. Egypt. 

New South Wales, East India Islands. 

The whole will contain about 80 Maps, and will form 
the most perfect, compact, and economical Ailas, ever 
published. 

London: Joseph Thomas, Finch Lane. Sold by 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and all Book- 
sellers. 

“ Cheapness and utility characterise this publication. 
Six maps for the price of one is no slight recommenda- 
tion.”’—Globe. 

“Inthe age of cheap publications, can any thing be 
conceived cheaper than this? We have here six beautiful 
little coloured maps for the trifling sum of eighteen- 
pence. We understand it has cost the Publisher upwards 
of one thousand pounds to prepare the original designs 
for this excellent little publication,’”—Sun. 

‘« Extraordinary cheapness. The work is wellengraved. 
distinctly coloured, remarkably elegant and attractive 
and very accurate.””’—New Monthly Magazine. 

“The divisions are distinctly and accurately delineated, 
the lettering well executed, and the longitudes and lati 
tudes clearly marked.”— United Service Journal. 

“ Accurately and clearly engraved, remarkably cheap, 
and well adapted to youth in schools or private families. 
Pupils can afford to spoil as well as study these elabo- 
rately: finished maps,”’— Metrupolitan, 


DR. GREEN ON DISEASES ON THE SKIN. 
Just Published, by WurrraKer and Co, 8yo. bds. 12s. 
By Permission, 
Dedicated to Sir Henry Halford, Bart. &e &e. 
PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of 
the DISEASES of the SKIN, including a Particular 
Consideration of the more frequent and Intractable 
Forms of these Affections. Illustrated by numerous 
Cases, By JonatHan Green, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
and formerly Surgeon in the Royal Navy. | 

It has been the Author’s aim in this Compendium 0 
condense within the smallest possible space, not merely 
the results of his own experience, but the whole — 
of practical information extant upon this highly-importan 
class of diseases, His most particular attention 1s ad 
stantly given to the characters by which they may he 
distinguished one from another, and to the most y agri 
and available means of treatment recommended for thei 
cure, 

“ This is an excellent compendium, evincing great expe- 
rience and success on the part of the author,” S¢.—1% 
Ryan’s Surgical and Medical Journal. ‘ a te 

“ We earnestly recommend those who are iaterened © 
the subject not only to read this book, but to Ly? . 
efficacy of the agent to the test.”— London Medicat | rae ’ 

“ Dr. Green is known to the profession to have ge : 
tensive practice in skin diseases, and in this Leeroy i 
are very — described,” &e.—London Medica’ an 

urgical Journal. 
3 “We can state from our own knowledge of the benefits 
experieseed by numerous patients, and heartily recom: 
mend both the work and the system it advocates. &e.- 
Literary Gazette. 











« This highly valuable work is, or ought to be, addressed 
exclusively to the profession,” &¢.—Athenaum, 
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Early in June next will be Published, Price 4s. No. I. of 
‘HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEWS OR, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL. se ; i ae 
“In primisque hominis est propria veri inquisitis atque 
i igatio. 
in ocpectnens of the Work may be had on application 
at the Publishers’. ‘ pa 
Advertisements and Bills for stiching must be sent to 
169, Piccadilly, on or before the 26th inst. 
James Ripeway and Sons, Piccadill 
mens Just Published, Price 6s. 
HE LONDON REVIEW, No LL 
ConreENTS: 
. State of the Nation. 
New South Wales. 
. Municipal Corporation Reform. 
. Recent Spanish Literature, Works of M.de la Rosa. 
Professor Sedgwick on the Studies of Cambridge. 
South America, 
Tithes and their Commutation. 
Lord Mount Edgeumbe’s Musical Reminiscences, 
. Poetry of the Poor—Ebenezer Elliott’s Poenis, 
10, The Ballot, a Dialogue—Postscript. 
Published by Simpurn, Marsnat, and Co. 
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Published this Day, at 9d. each sewed, or ls. 
neatly bound, 
CATECHISM of NATURAL PHI. 
LOSOPHY; Part II. Comprehending Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Optics, 
By Grorce Lees, A.M. 

Mathematical Master in the Scottish Naval and Military 
Academy, and Leeturer on Natural Philosophy, Edin- 
burgh. Illustrated by Sixty Wood-cuts, 

Il. A CATECHISM of FOLITICAL ECONOMY 
in which the Principles of the Science are explained in 
a Popular Form, 

By Tuomas Murray, L.L.D. 

Author of “The Literary History of Galloway,” &c. and 
Lecturer on Political Economy, Edinburgh. 
Being a Continuation of 

OLIVER and BOYD'S CATECHISMS of ELE- 
MENTARY KNOWLEDGE; Elucidating the more 
simple Principles of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

Published by Oniver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and 
SimpKin, MarsHatt, and Co. London, 


EMBELLISHED WORKS, 

| 

LBUM ORNE; in Extra Royal 

Quarto, splendidly bound in Morocco and Gold, 

Price Three Guineas; and in Watered Marone Silk and 

Gold, Price Two Guineas; comprising a great variety 

of Ornamental Borders, in various tints, nearly every 

page presenting a different Design, by the most eminent 

Artists, for the Display of Drawings, Prints, &c ; and the 

reception of Literary Compositions, and the other usual 
contents of a Lady’s Album. 

Price One Guinea in Embroidered Crimson Silk, with 

upwards of 700 Engravings, 
THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. 

A complete repertory of all those accomplishments 
which grace the sex, and constitute the perfection of the 
female character. 

“Twenty years ago,” says the Literary Gazette, “ all 
a in England could not have produced such a 
work.” 

Tenth Edition, Price 8s.6d. in oruamental boards; and 
10s.6d. in Arabesque Embossed Morocco, with gilt 


edges, 

THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. 

The most acceptable present ever devised for youth, 
embracing the sports and exercises of out-door enjoy- 
ment; the pastimes of a winter's fireside; and the re- 
creations of science; copiously detailed in nearly 500 
closely printed pages, embellished with upwards of 300 
Engravings, 

FLOWERS OF FABLE, 

Culled from the best English and other Writers. 
The whole expressly selected for the instruction of youth, 
and carefully pruned of all objectionable matter. Em- 
bellished with 150 Engravings on Wood. Price 5s. 

VizeTeLLy, Branston, and Co. 76, Fleet Street. 
NEW WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, 
8, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, &e. 
By M. De La Martine. 


The occasional Poetry will be metrically rendered by 
Miss LanDon. ;: 











In 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, from a Painting by 
Kyenter anda Bust by Ryspracu, by Permission of 
the Earl of Ecremonr, 4 

MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 

AND HIS TIMES. 
By Grorce Winerove Cooxr, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 


ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL KEPT 
IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
In 1832, 2833, and 1834. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Bapcock. 1 volume 8vo, 


TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY, 
By Lieut. J.W. Moopre, 2st Fusileers, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
“A most entertaining book of travels; and to emi- 
grants will prove of the utmost practical utility.’—WNaval 
and Military Gazette. 


Under the Directions of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
TO AFRICA AND ARABIA, 
Performed in H.M.S. Leven and Barracouta, 
o From 1822 to 1826. 
Under the Command of Captain F.W.W. Owen, R.N 
By Captain Tuomas Borger, R.N, 


6. 4 

A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST. 
By Cuarves F. Horrman. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“This is a most delightful book. No one has given 2 

truer or more vivid account than Mr. Hoffman of Ame- 
rican wilds and American people.”—Court Magazine, 





GRANT THORBURN’S TRAVELS, 


Just Published, by Jomnw Rerp and Co, Glasgow ; Ontver . 


and Boyp, Edinburgh ; Wuirraxer and Co, London; 
and Sold by all respectable Booksellers. 18mo. Qs. 


VEN AND MANNERS IN GREAT 

BRITAIN; or, a Bone to Gnaw for the Trallopes, 

Fidlers, &e. Being Travels by Sea and Land, from New 

York to and through Great Britain, in 1833 and 1834, 
By Grant THorsurn, Seedsman, New York. 


POSTHUMOUS WORK OF WM. GODWIN, JUN, 
On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
RAN SF US 1 © N. 

A NOVEL. 
By the late W1.t1am Gopwry, Jun. 
With a SKETCH of his LIFE, and WRITINGS, 
By his Father, Wi.in1am Gopwrn, Esq. 
“ Some noble spirits, judging by themselves, 
May yet conjecture what I might have been.” 

“We strongly recommend this extraordinary novel. It 
will amply reward its readers for their diligence.”—Bell’s 

Weekly Messenger. 

London: Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square, Agents, 

Bett and Braprvure, Edinburgh. 





Published this Day, a New Edition, being the Fifth, of 
V8: DALGAIRNS' COOKERY. 
Price (formerly 7s. 6d.) now 6s. 

“ Every receipt in this work has again been carefully 
revised for the present edition, in order that advantage 
might be taken of the numerous valuable criticisms by 
which it has been honoured in all parts of the empire. 

« Besides upwards of ninety receipts entirely new, a 
considerable number of additions and improvements have 
been introduced into many of the others ; all of these the 
author has had adequate means of ascertaining to be valu- 
able—a principle which has been scrupulously adhered 
to throughout.”—Prefaceto the Fifth Edition. 

Rozert Capen, Edinburgh; WuirraKker and Co, 

London, 





Second Edition, in foolscap 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
A CATECHISM of the CURRENCY. 
By Joun Taynor, 
Author of “ Junius Identified.” 

“ The pilots to whom the vessel is trusted are not to be 
disturbed on every light occasion; but if they are appa- 
rently running in upona rock, a private passenger, who 
is to sink with it, may be permitted to give notice of the 
danger.”--Davenant’s Essays. 

“ This is a most sensible little work. We wish that our 
senators would get this catechism by heart.”—Metro- 
politan Magazine, March 1835. 

London; Priuted for Jonn Taytor, Upper Gower 
Street; Harcuarp and Son, Piccadilly; and PeLHam 
Ricwarpson, Cornhill. 


“MR. GOULD’S DICTIONARY OF EMINENT _ 
ARTISTS. 





Dedicated, by Permission, to the President of the Royal 
Academy. 

This Day is Published, in two closely printed Volumes, 
Price 14s. cloth, embellished with a View of the Nati- 
onal Gallery. 

IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 
EMINENT ARTISTS: comprising Painters, 

Sculptors, Engravers, and Architects, from the earliest 

period to the present time, interspersed with Original 

Anecdotes. To which is added, an Introduction, contain- 

ing a brief Account of the various Schools of Art, 

By Joun Govuip, 

“This is really a valuable Book. Wedo not suppose 
that any Artist would willingly be without it, and we are 
sure that it ought to find ‘a place in every Library that 
has any pretensions to utility or extent.”— Metropolitan 
Magazine. 

London: Errinenam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





* Published this Day, 5s. cloth boards, with a Map and 
Eleven Engravings, No, XVII. of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY; 
deing the 

ISTORY AND PRESENT CON- 

DITION of the BARBARY STATES: compre- 

hending a View of their Civil Institutions, Antiquities, 

Arts, Religion, Literature, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Natural Productions, 

By the Rev. Micuart Russet, LL.D, 
Author of “ View of Ancient and Modern Egypt,” 
“ Palestine, or the Holy Land,” 
“ Nubia and Abyssinia,” &c. 

This volume finishes the account of Africa originally 
contemplated by the Publishers of the EDINBURGH 
CABINET LIBRARY, and, together with the Narra- 
tive of Discovery and Adventure, the View of Ancient 
and Modern Egypt, and the Description of Nubia and 
Abyssinia, forms the only complete History of that vast 
Continent at present in the hands of the public. 

Printed for OLiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and Simp- 
KIN, MARSHALL, and Co, London. 

NOW READY, 
HE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
MAGAZINE, Vol. I.complete. Price 7s. bound 
in cloth, 

2, MACNISH’S ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS, 
Price 6s, Fifth Edition, just ready. 

“This little book is evidently the production of a man 
of genius.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 

3. MACNISH’S PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP, P.ice 
7s. Second Edition. 

4, THE BOOK OF APHORISMS, 
Pythagorean. 5s. 

5. THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. 3 vols. Now finished, 
Price 8s. each; containing above 200 Sermons, all by the 
Most eminent living Scottish Divines; forming a com- 
plete body of Practical Divinity. 

_6. THE POCKET MEDICAL GUIDE; vest-pocket 
81Ze, ls. 6d, gilt. On Diet and Regimen—On Exposure 
ie Cold and its Effects—On the Use, and Doses of Me- 

icine. ee 

7. THE MOTHER’S PO 0 
oe Is. 6d. +o tyi lemons 

: THE SHORTHAND WR Fi POCK 
GUIDE. Be ITER’S POCKET 

- THE POCKET GUIDE TO MES 
COOKERY. 1s.6d. sewed. ee 

10. DITTO. 2s. bound. 

ll. THE CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY, 
Seventh Edition, 1s. 

12. THE CATECHISM OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Fifth Edition. 

Simpxkin and Co, London; and W, R, M‘Paun, Glasgow, 





By a Modern 





BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED 
BY RICHARD JAMES KENNETT, 
No. 59, Great Queen Strept, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, 
Removing to 
No.14, York Street, Covent Garden. 
ANCROFT'S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA, Vol. I. (to 
be completed in 4 or 5 vols.) 8vo, Price 14s. boards, 


II, 
SPARK’S LIBRARY of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Vol 


ol. Til. 

LIFE and TREASON of BENEDICT ARNOLD, 
(to be Published at intervals, royal J}2mo. with Portraits 
and Fac-simile Autographs, Price 7s. boards, 

{II 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS. 
SUBJECTS, 8vo. Price 6s. boards, 
vi 
KELLY on USURY and the USURY LAWS, 
8vo. Price 9s, boards, 
Vv 


LETTER on the BALLOT, from an American Gene 
tleman to a Friend in England, 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. sewed. 
VI 


Gratis, a CATALOGUE of a MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at affixed 


Prices, 





TYTLER’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
(Famity Lrprary.) 
New Edition of Volumes I. and II. Price 10s. in {cloth 
boards, of 
NIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 
Creation of the World to the Beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century. 
By the late Hon. AtEXANDER FRASER TyTLER, 
Lord WoopHouseLte. 

To be completed in Six Volumes, forming part of the 
Family Library. 

London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. Sold by 
Tuomas Trao and Son, Cheapside; and may be pro- 
cured, by order, from all Booksellers in the United King- 
dom; where also may be had, in Three Volumes, the 
New Edition of “ Milman’s History of the Jews,” 





In One Volume, duodecimo, Price 2s, 6d. in cloth, 
NCLE PHILIP'S CONVERSA- 
TIONS about ANIMALS, with some Hundreds 
of Wood-cuts. 

Contents: Conversation I, About a fly that can 
work with a saw and a rasp like the carpenter—II. 
About grasshoppers and bees that bore holes with a gim- 
let—II1. About animals that are tailors—1V. About the 
first paper in the world made by wasps—V. A story 
about Tom Smith, and of bees with brushes and baskets, 
and of a bird with a chisel, and of a knat with a lancet 
—VI. About aninals that cando mason’s work—VII. 
About animals that throw earth witha spade; and about 
an animal with a hook; and about one that is a wire- 
drawer, 

Also, Nine Conversations all about extraordinary 
habits, properties, and actions of different animals ; 
forming one of the most amusing and instructive juvenile 
books yet published. 

London: Printed for T. Tea¢ and Son; and Sold by 

all Booksellers. 





Under the Patronage of his Majesty. 

Now Ready, Price ls. 6d. Part HII. 
W ANDERINGS through NORTH 
WALES. 


By Tuomas Roscor, Esq. 

*,* Each part will contain three fine engravings by 
W. Ravctyrre, from drawings by Catrermote, Cox, 
and Creswick; and 16 pages of letterpress, The work 
will be completed in 16 Monthly Parts. 

London: Simpkin and Marshall; and Tilt: Menzies, 
Edinburgh: Wakeman, Dublin: Wrightson and Webb, 
Birmingham. Sold by all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom, 

Oprntons oF THE PREss. 

“ The plates are all highly beautiful, and give an ex- 
cellent earnest of what the work is to consist.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

«The painters are all admirably qualified for the task 
they have undertaken.”—Court Journal. 

“ This tour commences with great spirit, and no small 
share of beauty produced by all the parties concerned in 
it. The letterpress is really elegant.”—Metropolitan 
Magazine. N 

« The letterpress is worthy of Mr. Koscoe’s reputation ; 
the style is good, the matter well-chosen and aptly illus- 
trated.” —Court Magazine. 





Just Published, 12mo. pp. 446, 4s. a Second Edition of 
HE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, 
considered in relation to EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

By Greorce ComBE, 

This work aims at unfolding a view of the principles on 
which the moral government of the world is conducted. 
The ordinary price of it would have been 7s. 6d.; but, in 
consequence of a legacy left by the late W. R. Henderson, 
Esq. for publishing a cheap edition of it, [000 copies, 
named the “ Henderson Edition,” were printed, and sold 
at 2s.6d. These were bought up within a month. The 
present edition, on fine paper, in cloth boards, and gold 
lettered, is reduced to 4s. The work has been repeatedly 
reprinted in America, and also been published at Paris, 
in French, 

“ The views of the author are laid down in language at 
once modest, forcible, eloquent, and convincing, and every 
page abounds with highly-interesting and instructive 
matter.” —Glasgow Argus. 

“Some thousands of volumes on metaphysics and 
morals might be enumerated, beginning with those of 
Plato and ending with those of the present century, 
which would not, were they all most carefully studied for 
years, convey into the mind one quarter of the number of 
true ideas of the constitution, condition, and most advan- 
tageous conduct of man, that are to be obtained by one 
thoughtful reading of this little book.”—Dundee Adver- 
tiser. 

* If there is a single parish library without it, we would 
call that library incomplete, and under the direction of 
persons of bad taste.”—Glasgow Free Press. 

John Anderson junior, Edinburgh; J. M‘Leod, Glas- 
ow; Longman and Co. and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
ondon ; and Hodges and Smith, Dublin, 

By whom are just Published, Price 1s. 

OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY, By Georor 
Comse, Président of the Phrenological Society. Fifth 


Edition, greatly enlarged, aud illustrated by Engravings 
on Wood, 


THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 11. 4s. 
HE BELGIC REVOLUTION of 1830. 
By Cuantes Warre, Esq, 
Waurrtraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


Just Published, in 2 vols, 8vo. Price ll. ls. boards, 
HE CABINET; a Series of Essays, 
Moral and Literary. 
Edinburgh: Printed for Ber. and Braprure; and 
Jamzs Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


Just Published, Price 5s. cloth, 
eetio NS from the POEMS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Esq. 

Also, in 2 vols. Price 18s. 6d. boards, 
ELIA: ESSAYS. By Cuartts Lams, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Just Published, in 8vo. Price 6d. a Second Edition, 
with Additions, of 
LETTER to ISAAC TOMKINS 
and PETER JENKINS on PRIMOGENITURE, 
By Timorny WINTERBOTTOM. 
W, Picxerine, Chancery Lane; J. Ripaway, Picca- 
dilly ; and H. Hooper, Pall Mall East. 


Just Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Lithographic Views 
and Wood-Cuts, Price 24s. cloth, 
NARRATIVE of the VISIT to the 
AMERICAN CHURCHES by the DEPUTA- 
TION from the CONGREGATIONAL UNION of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 
By Anprew Reep, D.D. and James Martueson, D.D. 
ra Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 

















In 12mo. Price 3s, bound in cloth, 


HE EPISTOLARY GUIDE AND 
ELEGANT CORRESPONDENT. 
Containing a great variety of Letters, original and 
selected, on the most important passages in life; calcu- 
lated equally as models for imitation, or for instructive 
and amusing perusal. With an Introduction on the Art 
-of Letter Writing, useful Directions, and Forms, 
By J. H. Brapy. 
Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 





New Edition, post 8vo, with a Map, 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A 
TOUR THROUGH NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
and DENMARK, 
By H. D. Inetis,, 
Author of “ Spain L. 1830,” “ Ireland in 1834," &c. 

“ This volume contains an animated description of the 
magnificent scenery of Norway. 

“A more amusing volume has not, for some time, 
attracted our notice.”—Literary Gazette. 

Warrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, and Illustrated 
by Three Maps, 
MANUAL of UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY and CHRONOLOGY. 
By H. H. Witson, M.A. 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford. 

This Work differs from those in ordinary use by the 
insertion of more detailed: notices than common of the 
leading occurrences of Asiatic History, and particularly 
of the History of India. 

Wuirtaxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


Just Published, the Third Edition, royal 18mo. 6s. 
TEN YEARS’ IM PRISON- 
MENT in ITALIAN and AUSTRIAN DUN- 
GEONS, By St1ivio Petiico. Translated by Tuomas 
Roscor. 

“ This little volume is the record of ten years’ imprison- 
ment suffered by Pellico—a person whose reputation asa 
man of literary taste is acknowledged in Italy ; and whose 
privations and deep sorrows render him an object of in- 
terest to all who value liberty, and would not see it shorn 
of.any of its beams in any land. Mr. Roscoe’s preface is 
wwritten with much spirit and freedom.” 

Warrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


WATER WORKS OF LONDON &c, 
In one large volume 8vo. Price 18s. with a Portrait of 
Sir Hugh Myddleton, Maps, and other illustration. 
YDRAULIA ; an Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of the Water Works of London, 
-and the Contrivances for supplying other Great Cities in, 
different Ages and Countries. 
y Witt1am Matruews, 
Author of the-History of Gas Lighting, &o, 
London: Simpxin, MarsuAtr, and Co, Stationers’ Ho) 
Court. 














ON 


Just Published, 12mo. Price 2s, 
PRACTICAL TREATIS¥; 
BREWING, with the Mode of Usi"ag the Ther- 
mometer and Saccharometer ; chiefly desiv_ ned for private 
Families. By Winuram Cuanwiok, P ufley to William 
Blake, Esq. " 

__ The directions for the whole pro’.ess have been arranged 
in as clear a method as possib)-,, ‘and are the result of a 
long practical experience, wich has enabled the author 
sega ge rge 'ild beer, totally avoiding that 
of all pices Be a ¥+¥ nich is generally the great defect 
1 Pp tis y i dae ed beers, It also has very explicit 
edes ieee e use of the Thermometer and Saccha- 
brawage, y reducing to a certainty the quality of the 

7a Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


MRS, CHILD’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
Yn one pocket volume, Price 2s. in boards, or 2s, 6d. 
bound in roan, 
HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, 
dedicated to those who are not ashamed of eco- 
nomy. By Mrs, Curtp, Author of the “Mother's Book, ”’ 
“ The Girl’s Own Book,” &c. The Fourteenth Edition 
Corrected aud arranged by the Author. To which are 
added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune; also some 
valuable Domestic Receipts, &c. 

_ This little work is reprinted at the suggestion of a 
highly distinguished member of the Society for the Dif- 
fasion of Useful Knowledge. ‘The best proof of its value 
is the success of the work ; 56,000 copies have been sold 
in this country alone, 

London: Printed for Tuomas Txaé and Son, Cheap- 
side; and may be procured, by order, from all other Book. 
sellers in the United Kingdom, 











Albemarle Street, May 5. 
BBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 
By Wasuinoron Irvine. 
Is Published THIS DAY. Also, 
MAJOR DOWNING’S LETTERS, 
For which, see last Quarterly Review. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Albemarle Street, 
OSWELL'S JOHNSON.—THE 
THIRD VOLUME of MR. MURRAY’S Edi- 
tion of BOSWELL’S LIFE of DR. JOHNSON is 
Published this Day. 
With the BEST NOTES of the BEST EDITORS, 
illustrated with Two Views, Price 5s. bound. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


- Patas PERS LIFE AND WORKS. 
4 By the Rev. Mr. GrimsHawe,. 

“ This is the handsomest specimen of the popular yet 
elegant as wellas convenient form of modern standard 
works that we have yet seeu. The letter-press, the em- 
bellishments, and the entire getting-up are exquisite, 
The first ahd second volumes are before us, and when 
the succeeding portions have been published, our great 
Christian poet will doubtless take his place in many 
hundreds of drawing-rooms that have hitherto been de- 
nied possession of his surpassing beauty and refinement. 
This edition will contain upwards of two hundred letters 
of the poet’s private correspondence which have never 
before been incorporated in any edition of his works, and 
which by competent judges have been considered to be 
of a superior order to those published by Hayley. Hay- 
ley’s great fault was a fear lest he should exhibit Cowper 
too much in a religious garb. But this edition will do 
better, for it will show him as he was, and that will be as 
one of the most estimable, lovely and wonderful objects 
in the moral world. We have only again to state that a 
more desirable work can scarcely be conceived than Grim- 
shawe’s edition of Cowper’s works.”’— Monthly Review. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 
Just Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. e 
HE PASHA OF MANY TALES. 


By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” and “Jacob 
Faithful.” 





II. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
COLLEGIANS.” 
Just Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MY NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
By the Author of “ The Collegians.” 
III 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CECIL HYDE.” 
Just Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
BABAR TE CALVERL 
By the Author of “ Cecil Hyde.” 
1V 


E Y. 


Turrp Eprrion, ReviseEp, 


° 
é&4 C0 OB lig Ie Se 


Turrp Epirron, ReEvIisep, 


of 
ee ee ee) ee ee 
rk, 
NEW WORK BY THE O'HARA FAMILY, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE MAYOR OF WIND-GAP, 


VII. 

SELWYN IN SEARCH OF A DAUGHTER, 
By the Author of “ Tales of the Moors.” 
Saunpers and Orcey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK, 

Now Ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
H £E S .¢.-U... DE NT. 





By the Author of “ England and the English,” 


“ Eugene Aram,” &c. 

“ Great as is both the power and beauty of Mr. Bul- 
wer’s former works, we know none that marks the cre- 
ative thinker more than the present production. Its 
pages are full of new lights and happy illustrations,”— 
Literary Gazette, 


Il. 
THE HON, MRS. NORTON’S NOVEL, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
H E Ww iité-F_ &. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 

“¢The, Wife and Woman’s Reward,” are full of bril- 
liancy and pathos. In kuowledge of society and of the 
fee ngs and passions by which it is actuated, Mrs. Norton 
‘as no rival.’—John Bull, 


Ill. 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW 
NOVEL, . 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 
THE T WO FRIEWN 
By the Countess of BLEsstneron. 

“The dignity and sweetness of the female character 
were never pourtrayed with more force and truth than in 
this clever production.” — Times. 


DS. 


IV. 
NEW WORK, EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ GRANBY.” 


Second Edition, Revised, in 3 vols. post &vo. 
NNE G E Y. A NOVE 
Edited by the Author of “ Granby.” 
“This book must become a general favourite; it is full 
of feminine loveliness, and that quickness of observation 
which is the peculiar gift of the sex.”—Court Journal, 
Vv 


A L. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
OCTAVIA ELPHINSTONE, 
A MANX STORY, 

By Miss ANNE TALLANT. 

“ This is a work of no common order, and must succeed.” 
— Metropolitan 

“We have not fora long time met with so pleasing a 
story, so singularly real, and so much of home and heart 
in its pages.” —Literary te 

MISS PARDOE’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
THE MARDENS AND THE DAVENTRYS. 
By Miss Parpog, 
Author of “ Traits of Portugal.” 

“ The descriptions are striking and impressive, the cha- 
racters are boldly, some of them beautifully drawn; the 
incidents varied and affecting, the costume correct, and 
the catastrophe awful and appalling.”"—Muorning Post. 
Saunpgrs and Orizy, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





——. 


N D CE R;. 


OR, A 
DICTIONARY of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
By Witiiam Perer, A.M. iy 


Preparing for the Press, 
E x SA 





Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 8s. boards, ; 


ST OF GOETHE, 
ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH RHYME, 
By the Honourable Rospert Tarsor, ‘ 

“Of all the translations that have yet appeared of thig 
singular poem, this is the best.’””—Metropolitan, 

** This is not only the most literal translation of Faust 
which has yet been published, but one in which the 
translator has entered completely iuto the spirit ang 
meaning of his author—in fact, has covered himself with 
Goethe's mantle.”— Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Situ, Exper, and Co, Cornhill. 


On the Ist of June will be Published, Price 2s. 62, 


Part 1. of 
TANFIELDS COAST SCENERY, 
A Series of Views in the British Channel, and og 
the Coasts of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Ger. 
many, and other Picturesque portions of the Europeap 
Continent, from Original Drawings taken expressly for 
this publication, by Charkson StanFie.p, Esq., R.A, 
The Work will be Published Monthly, in super-royal, 
8vo., each Part of¢which will contain Four highly-finished 
Line Engravings, by the most eminent Artists ; and each 
Plate will be accompanied by several Pages of Typo. 
graphical Illustration, thus forming, when completed, one 
of the most perfect and splendid W orks of the kind which 
has ever yet appeared. 

A limited number of Proofs will be Printed in Colom. 

bier, Imperial, and Royal 4to. Price 8s. 6s. 5s. and 4s, 
Booksellers in the Country desirous of having Pro. 
spectuses and Specimens of these elegant Plates, will 
please to apply prrect to the Publishers, (postage free), 
giving the names of their London Agents, through whom 
they will be immediately forwarded. ‘ 

Siru, Exper, and Co, Cornhill. 


STANDARD AND INTERESTING WORKS, 
Just Published, ‘ 
HE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES, By R. Montcomery Martin, Esq,. 

Vols. 1. to IV. Comprising Asia, the West Indies, 
North America, and Africa and Australasia; with aceu 
rate Maps, and valuable Statistical Tables. 8vo, 

THE LIFE and WORKS of ROBERT BURNS, 
By Auian Cunnineuam. 8 vols. small 8vo. splendidly 
illustrated, Price only 5s, each volume. 

THE SONGS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, 
uniform with the above. Vol. I. 5s. 

THE LIFE and POEMS of the HON. WILLIAM 
ROBERT SPENCER. Smell 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TALES of the WARS of MONTROSE, 
Errrick Surepuerp. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

THE JOURNAL of the HEART. By Lady Cuar 
Lorre Bury. Second Series, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

James CocuRrane and Co, 11, Waterloo Place. 
NEW WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, REES, ORME, 
AND CO, LONDON. 
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ARROW REVISITED, AND 

OTHER PGEMS. 
By W. Worpsworrs, Esq. 
1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 9s. 
A Collected Edition of Mr, Worpswortn’s former Poems, 
4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 24s. 
THE EXCURSION may be had separately, 7s. 
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Mr. James’s New Nover. 
THE IPSY: A Tale. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

By the Author of “ Darnley,’ “ Richelieu,” “ Mary of 
Burgundy,” “ Life and Adventures of John Marston 
Hall,” &c. 

« A romantic and interesting story.”—Lit. Gaz. 


THE CORPORATIONS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, Vol. 1. 
By A. E. Cocxavry, Esq. Barrister at-Law, 
One of the Commissioners. 
The Second Volume, which will complete the work, 
will be published almost immediately. 


4, 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA, and other SKETCHES. 
By A TRAVELLER. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ These tales by a traveller possess much interest and 
exhibit much ability. The author has observed life, and 
studied the workings of the human heart... . . He isa 
man of the world, who has seen life, and paints it as it 
really is.” —Spectator. 


5. 
A POET’S PORTFOLIO; or, Minor Poems, 
In Three Books, 
By James Montaomery, Esq. 
Foolscap oe 8s. boards, 


. & i 
ROSABEL; or Sixty Years Ago. A Novel. 
By the Authoress of “ Constance.” 3 vols. 
To be Published on Monday, May II. 


7. 
DR. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE, Part Ill. 8vo. 9s. 


8. 
THE BRITISH FLORA; 
Comprising the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, 
and the Ferns. 
By W. J. Hooxer, LL.D, &e. 
3d Edit, Svo, 12s. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By Huon Murray, F.RS.E. . Ga 

Assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Pe 

logy, &c. by Professor Jameson; Botany, &e. by Pr 

fessor Hooker; Zoology, &e: by W. Swainson, bps * of 
With 82 Maps, .drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards 

1000 other Engrayings on Wood. 
In 1 vol. 8vo; 3/. boards ;, or 12 Parts, at 5s. each. 

This work may also be had dene up in Twe Volumes, 

if desired. 


10, os 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, ana Critical Journal, 
No, 123. 
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